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TO THE READER. 



Trvia is my motto ; and I have conscteDtiouBly 
pnrsued it to tlie full extent of my reasoning 
powers. They may, perchance, not be of a 
very high class ; and if, in consequence, I have 
laid down any proposition not deducible from 
the laws of reason, let the blame rest with those 
who may criticise my work, and have been 
tbe means of its appeariug, by their own 
aeji'Iect in fEuling to fill the gap of ignorance 
amongst the poorer classes, so loudly calling 
for aremedy. Vanity — the mere love of writ- 
ing — is not the stirring principle within me. 
Love of my species is tbe motive I set np ; and 
I will Jreelyjoin in any ridicule which may be 
stirred up against my own performance, if the 
ridiculerwill give to the public, in lieu of it, 
any more valuable lesson, with the same object 
in view — Troth — honest, fearless, virtuous, 
and uncompromising Truth. The mirror of 
A 2 
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4 TO THE READER. 

deception must be removed from the eyes of 
the people, or in the steggeriog of their blind- 
ness they will shake to pieces the rotten fabric, 
which, even irith care, irill scarcely hold to- 
gether till a better edifice can be erected. If 
I prove a blind guide, my error lies in the un- 
derstanding, not in the intention. But what 
must be the crime of those, who, possessing the 
requisite knowledge, fail to impart it at such 
a time? 

I am one of the productive classes ; bat in 
consequence of ill health have been for con- 
siderable periods, at different times, a wide 
wanderer over the earth's surface, gleaning 
knowledge as I best could, both from the 
civilised man and the savage, and applying it^ 
as far as my reason enabled me, for the pur- 
pose of extracting wisdom. The theory and 
practice of prime costs and estimates have at 
times given place to the analyzation of the 
human heart ; and my hand has been as con- 
versant with the sabre and bridle rein, as it has 
been with pen, ink, and mechanical drawing 
instnunents. I have lived long in lands, where 
a stab with the knife was the price of a blow; 
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TO THE BEADBB. 5 

but I have seen the hand which was reddened 
ic the blood of one fellow creature, freely raised 
to save the life of another ; and 1 remarked, 
that hnman natnre was not all evil. I found 
that ii^omnce entailed misery, and that misery 
begat crime. The ysung and the buoyant 
learned the lessons of love and joy. The ex- 
perienced and the old acquired the dogmas of 
treachery and tyranny. Even from them, the 
gleams of a better nature would at times break 
forth, clinging fondly to kindness, till the harsh 
feelings of eelf-preservation again 

" Froze Ilie genial current of the soul." 

Long and deeply have I pondered on these 
things, and ardently have I longed to free my 
species from the shackles of ignorance, the 
source of all the evils which they mutually 
inflict and suffer. I have returned to my 
" father- land," and deeply do I grieve to be- 
hold in many of the descendants of the free 
Saxon race, brutality — coarse, cold-blooded 
brutality — such as a red ladian would scorn 
to descend to, whatever he might do when the 
lashing of his injuries urged him to the war- 
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6 TO TH£ BEADEK. 

rry of Iiavock and revenge. Loathing the trade 
of war and blood-shed, which ignorance thus 
helps to perpetuate, I would fain contribute 
my mite towards the suppression of it, and 
shall rejoice if any more capable teacher shall 
cause my lesson to be forgotten, in the greater 
utility and eloquence of his own. I have 
learned the lesson of love, and am a believer 
in the perfectability of man. Would the ma- 
jority of the species but believe the same thing, 
the creed would be realised. Join, Reader, iu 
the endeavours of 

Junius Redivivcs. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



Aptbk a long night of misery, the dawn of 
hope is at length brightening the political ho- 
rizon of Great Britain. The mists of ignorance 
are partially dispersing, and the iralkers of the 
dark behold irith astonishment the real com- 
position of the stocks and stones which held 
them in fear and trembling. Like the frogs in 
the fable, who jumped npoa their king Log, 
the people have made the discovery, that it was 
their own fear, and not the power of their bad 
rulers, which kept ihem in abeyance under s 
system of ojipressioQ, of which it is hard to say 
whether it was more stupid or wicked. The 
people at large, were bmtalised almost to a 
state of non- production by their tyrannical 
taskmasters, from the fear that they might lUa- 
cover an opening for escape ; and that very 
brutality has produced an opposite effect. It 
is no canse of gratulation to reflect, that it was 
not manly remonstrance and the imposing dis- 
play of power which operated upon the fears • 
of uie insolent oligarchy, but the stealthy work 
of the cowardly incendiary, who, in compara- 
tive safe^, was nighdy destroying their agri- 
cultural wealth. The fears that their dwellmgs 
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8 INTRODUCriUN. 

might fo)]ow their conistacks begat a nervous 
imbecility, which caused a premature delivery 
of the Reform Bill. It is to be feared, that if 
the brutality of the rick-burner had not been 
acted, the nation would stillhavebeenmocked 
nith the broken promises of Whigs and the 
coarse dragooning of Tories, 

"Wbile Preedom'a form hnng crucified between." 
But the giant has aow learned his strength ; 
he has burst the "green withs" from his arms, 
and his hair may not be shorn, while so many 
millions of Argus eyes are on the watch, and 
haply many of their wearers waiting for the 
moment and opportunity, to prostrate the Co- 
rinthian capitals beneath the level of the base 
of the temple. Be it as it may, the heart of 
thepatriotglowB, and every lover of his specie 
rejoices that the regeneration of his race has 
begun. All will freely yield their mite of 
knowledge for the benefit of the commuoity, 
now that a hope exists of its being appreciated. 
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THE 

RIGHTS OF MORALITY, 

ffc. He. 



There is a principle existing in nature, " that 
the whole raw material of the whole globe is the 
properly of the whole human race as tenants m 
common, and of this right H) no individual am 
be divested, notwithstanding the actual posses~ 
sion may be taken from him or her either by 
force or ckicaneru." This principle was ac- 
knowledged by the Jews, hy whose laws an 
equal division' of the natal soil took place 
every fifty years : but if the Jews had not 
acknowledged it the principle would have 
existed just the same, because it is self-evident 
that a human being born into the wsrld has a 
right to live in the world, and conseqaently 
has a right to his share of those things or raw 
materials without which he cannot live, what- 
ever Mr. MalthuB may say to the contrary; 
and moreover, each individual has a right to 
beget as many children as he chooses, though, 
of course, it is a matter of prudence to con- 
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sider the evil he may produce to himself or 
his fellow-creatures by the iojadiciouB exercise 
of this right. But each child thus begotten 
becomes, at the momeut of birth, a co-pro- 
prielor of the raw material of the earth, in 
common with the reat of the human race, and 
this r^ht nothing can defeat 

The only hitherto known methods of pro- 
curing food being through the agency of the 
soil, uie strong and the cunning have, from the 
earliest ages, been continually deviaing the 
means of possessing indiTidually as large por- 
tions as possible under the name of private 
property. The earliest poasessions were pro- 
cured and maintained by the sword, wielded 
by the strong-bodied against the weak-bodied. 
Subsequently the strong-minded and cunnii^ 
acquired possession by chicanery practised on 
the ignorant, and both classes of appropriaton 
called their possesuons rights; but it is clear 
that it could only be the right of power, and 
any stronger power than theirs might with 
equal right dispossess them. This is and was 
repeatedly done by force, amongst uncivilised 
and half-civilised people, and was commonly 
the case in the feudal ages, when the sword 
retook what the sword had taken. In attei 
ages the same process was frequently accom- 
plished under tne form of law ; but no human 
law could abrogate the laws of nature, there- 
fore, " they are but sheep and asses who seek 
out security in parchments." 

In ancient times, when comment scarcely 
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MORAL BIGHT. 11 

existed, whole hordes of red-haired Danes 
migrated from the bairea and nncultiTated 
GOUDtry where they were born, and which waa 
insufficient for their support, to ravage the 
shores of fairer regions, whose inhabitants 
were too few to offer any effectual resistance. 
Many of the Danes (under which name were 
comprised seTeral Northern nations) settled in 
the districts which tliey conquered, and this 
they had an undoubted right to do, because 
the law of self-preservation forbade them to 
starve. Commerce subsequently served to 
equalize to some extent the distribuliou of food 
throughout Europe, and the wars, iustdgated 
by necessity, ceased. Certain countries in the 
world at present produce more food than their 
inhabitants consume ; other countries produce 
less than their inhabitants consume ; the sur- 
plus of the former, through the agency of 
commerce, serves to sapply the deficiency of 
the latter. But if the food growers were to 
enter into a conspiracy to starve the food pur- 
chasers, the latter would immediately Eo forth 
to take their prey with the strong hand, as the 
red-haired Danes did in the olden time. They 
would probably bear pinching for some time, 
just as the English nation has borne the injuri- 
ous operation of the com laws, but a safety- 
valve must be found for the effects of hun^ 
before it came to the point of starvation, or vio- 
lence would ensue. The English safety-valve 
b placed just on the safe side bursting-point, 
viz., eighty shillings per .quarter for wheat. 
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12 iRTIPICUL aiDRT. 

Were England bo overflowed with hiimui 
beinga that they were in dnnger of starvation, 
and FraoceatUie same time only half peopled, 
the Hurplua population of the fonner would 
have an undoubted right to domiciliate them- 
selves in the latter country, till the people of 
each soil were in numbers equal to its means, 
and vice verso. The circumstance of a mnof 
salt water having broken its way between the 
opposing cliffs of Dover and Calais, and thus 
g^ven rise to different dialects of language, 
and concomitant jarring interests, cannot 
abrogate the original inherent right of any 
individual to his equal share of the earth's 
surface, and materials. But Englishmen do 
not at present assert any such claim, because 
it would be forcibly opposed; and there are 
many other more eligible portions of the 
world open to colonize. But were all such 
avenues closed, and France alone open, the 
question would soon be brought to an issue, 
either amicably, or by a sangu'uiary war, 
which would clear off the superfluity of num- 
bei«, and thus remove the cause of dispute. 
Were the majority of the two nations philoso- 
phers, it would be settled amicably, on the 
principles of universal justice. 

All the land and raw material of Great 
Britain, in which the whole population of 
Great Britain has an undoubted, inherent, and 
indefeasible right, has by. the operation of 
various causes come into the nominal posses- 
sion (technically cajled legal) of a small 
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ARTIFICIAL RIGHT. 13 

number of individuals, who call it their right, 
and private property; but it is in fact only 
held in trust, to redistribute amongst the whole 
people, in such proportion as their wauls may 
require. The original noseession was gained, 
as I ba*e before stated, by the sword, but it 
was always redistributed, with more ur less 
equality, in return forcertaiu personal services; 
as in the case of the feudal retainers of the 
barons in the middle ages. No baron could 
have turned the whole of his domains into a 
ch«se, for by that means he would have had no 
retainers left to fight for him ; and they in 
turn, deprived of their living, would have . 
turned robbers, and have rendered the matter 
nearly equal by violence, as they frequently 
did ; but of course, the common stock of food 
and necessaries was much diminished, by the 
circumslance of violence rendering labour 
unproductive. The barons, being aware of 
this, seldom seriously oppressed their own 
immediate vassals, but, satisfied with being 
unscrupulously obeyed, gratified their tastes 
for violence and robbery at the expense of 
their neighbours and their neighbours' vassals. 
Nations also did on a large scale what clans 
did on a small one, till by degrees commerce 
taught them that there was more to gain by 
peace than by war, and that the impoverish- 
ment of a consumer tended to the impoverish- 
ment of a producer ; as trade, to be advan- 
tageous, must be reciprocal. This matter 
was aJways better understood by the practical 
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individuals than by the governments, as all 
seHers understand that it is better tD have 
rich customers than poor ones. Goveraments 
have however very commonly disguised their 
real opinions, for the sake of promoting^ those 
trades which afforded the easiest means of 
collecting taxes in the shape of customs; a 
mode of taxing whereby the people are easily 
cheated into payment, as the actual consumer 
is rarely aware of the amount which he pays. 
The evasion of these taxes by the process 
technically called smuggling, has therefore 
been invariably punished with a greater pro- 
portion of severity than any other crime, or 
rather any crime ; smuggling not being a 
crime, but a ramification of the tendency in- 
herent in all human beings, to resist the real 
injustice which strives to warp natural right, 
and prevent the equalization of the useful 
commodities of the world. 

The second kind of possession was that 
which was gained through the agency of 
money, commonly called purchase .(*) All 
commerce was originally barter ; that is, the 
exchange of one kind of goods for another, 
and so it is at the present time in fact; though 
the money calculations somewhat confuse the 
clear view of it. For instance, a Liverpool 
merchant freights a ship with ten tliousaad 
pounds-worth of broad cloth, and sends her 
to the United States. The cloth is there 
sold, iwminally, for ten thousand pounds in 
money, but no money passes ; Uie Americans 
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HON£y. 15 

do not produce moaey ; and therefore, (he 
actual payment is made in raw cotton, and 
the difference of value, if there be any, between 
the total amount of the two articles, is settled 
by a bill of exchuige, which is a promise to 
pay a certain sum either by the Euglish or 
the American merchant, to whicliever aide 
the balance may incline ; and probably not 
amounting to one-hundreth part of the whole 
transaction. This very bill is perhaps sub- 
sequently changed away for other commodi- 
ties, and the whole transaction, so fur as hard 
money is concerned, reduced to the transfer 
of a few pounds sterling. 

Money was originally an invention serving 
as a standard of value in the transactions of 
barter, and not intrindcatly valuable, except 
as it represented the valuable commodities it 
helped to exchange. Vatious substances have 
been used for money, as gold, silver, shelly 
written paper, &c., and they have always been 
found most effective in the proportion of their 
scarcity, and little fitness for imitation. Gold 
and silver being scarce, and not to be increased 
or imitated by human art, have always been 
the most valuable. Written -paper was for a 
long time unavailable, till improvements in.its 
preparation, and the diffusion of mercantile 
reputation and local knowledge, lessened con- 
siaeT&bly the chances of imitation. Long 
practice in the uses of money has, at last, 
made it synonymous with the things it repre- 
sents, as it will always procure them wnen 
B 2 



16 VALUE OF COMMODITIES. 

Inquired ; acd it is now preferred ns a pay- 
ment to any other commodity, because any 
quantity of it may be accumulated, without 
risk of EpoiliDg, by any of the ordinary acci- 
dents, to which the provisions or goods it re- 
presents are commonly liable. Therefore, any 
nation which can sell it its goods for money, 
without receiving goods in return, is said to 
have the balance of trade in its favour ; a 
most strange ioBtance of human blindness and 
absurdity ; but always countenanced by thoae, 
to whom money affords a more ready means 
of plunder or chicanery. 

The value of all commodities is the amount 
of human labour it has taken to procure them. 
Thus, if a man makes a wheelbarrow, he must 
take into hia account not merely the time 
actually consumed in his handicraft labour, 
but all the time taken to procure the food and 
other necessaries consumed while thus occu- 
pied. The joint product will be the true 
amount of labour, which we will suppose to be 
six days. To procure two ounces of silver, and 
the food and other necessaries for sustenance, 
while digging- it, and all other attendant 
labour, we will suppose to occupy three days, 
therefore the value of the wheelbarrow will be 
four ounces of silver. But the merchant, or 
agent between buyer and seller, beiag enabled 
to conceal the real state of the transaction, 
contrives with scarcely any labour to charge 
the consumer at the rate of five ounces of sil- 
ver ; thus by trickery appropriating to himself 
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one-fourth above the value, which he calls 
profit.'^' The government lays on a duty of 
another ounce of silver ; and thus it comes to 
the consumer at one-tldrd more than the real 
value. As o^en as it changes hands in the 
transactions of commerce, something fresh is 
added to it, and the last seller probably receives 
the value of a wheelbarrow and a half in the 
representative, money. During the ignorance 
of preceding centuries, this process made mer- 
chants wealthier than princes. The accumu- 
lating power of the sword was notequal to that 
of chicanery ; and the very arts whereby the 
merchants unjustly appropriated to themselves 
the rights of the more valuable producers, 
grew into the esteem of the plundered as an 
ennobling path to distinction. " Her mer- 
chanla are princes" was sud of Tyre of old, 
of Italy in the middle ages, and of Holland 
nearer our own time. A " British merchant " 
was, some years back, held to be a name of no 
mean import, but it is passing away since the 
manufacturers have taken to selling their owir 
goods ; and the unreasoning herd thereupon 
call out, " our commerce is departing from 
us ;" because, that which was confined to a few 
is now distributed amongst the many.l*) One 
thing may be taken for a rule at all times. 
Whenever any single man becomes very much 
richer lian his fellows, he has, by some means, 
immediate or remote, contrived to appropriate 
to himself the profits of the labours of many 
others. Tfaus a master manufacturer becomes 
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rich, while his operatives remain poor, but the 
effect is not so mischievous as it appears, as 
will be shown hereafter. The accumulation 
of paper and other money was the true cause 
why real proptirty, as houses und land, appeared 
to rise in value in Eoglaiid during the war; 
but it was merely fictitious, for the value of 
the necessaries of life rose in the same pro. 
portion.t"! 

Those persons who became possessed of 
landed property,!^) or ravr material, by the 
agency of the operations before described, 
contrived the meaus of perpetuating caste, or 
hereditary distinction, through all their descen. 
donts or nearest male heirs of each, by the law 
of entail; by which the first-born succeeds to 
the possession of all the real property of the 
family ; and it becomes, so long as the law 
shall endure, indivisible amongst the commu- 
nity at large. These persons assert that it is 
theirs in their own right, without let or con- 
trol from any one ; and to such an extent 
has their jealousy of interference been carried, 
that the words " shall 1 not do as I will witb 
my own P" have passed into a proverb. If they 
are asked how the land came to be theirs, they 
will reply, that it descended from their fathers, 
their grandfathers, and upwards, till liie most 
ancient may derive their possessions from Wil- 
liam the Conqueror. And bow came he by it ? 
He took itby force from the Saxons. Beit so ! 
and the law of force rules equally well now 
as it did then ; therefore a greater force than 
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holds it may legitimately retake it And if 
the Norman descendants aet up the claim of 
hereditary right, the onnera of Saxon names 
would beat them out of the field. I will pwt 
an extreme case, to place the subject in bolder 
relief. 

The various families of aristocratic land- 
holders of England possess entailed estates. 
They are in the habit of intermarrying, and 
thereby perpetuating and streogthening pecu- 
liar diseases, especially madness ;and,witli some 
few exceptions, they are remarkable for a pau- 
city of intellect. Were they not renewed from' 
time to time by fresh creations, and the race 
crossed occa»onally by wealthy plebeians of 
bothsexes, (who areadmittedinto the high caste 
for thesakeof the riches which they have accn- 
rnulated in their capacity of sponges, and one 
other cause), they would in process of time be 
reduced to a very smallnumber. The general 
feeling of the aristocracy as a body, is against 
the admis^on of new members ; because, their 
motto is, "the more select, the more import- 
ant." Were this feeling acted on, the whole 
of the land might merge into the possession of 
one individual. There would be no particular 
objection to this, so long as he did not tyran- 
nically interfere with the minor arrangements, 
by which the land is rendered available for the 
production of food and necessaries. But the 
principle has been laid down that," a man hag 
a right to do as he wills with his own ;" and 
if all the laud should chuice to centre in one 
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iudiTidual as hia own, he might take a freak, 
on some Hadden cause of offence, that he 
would no longer suffer his land to be rented 
out to farmers, but turn it into one large 
cbdse for his own peculiar hunting. (^) He 
would thereupon give the whole population 
notice to quit, and ship themseWes off to foreign 
countries, or walk into the sea. But would they 
mind his notice ? Not a whit ; though be 
posted attested copies of his parchments in 
every market-place, and talked himself hoarse 
with the assertion of his vested rights. The 
natural right, and only right— power, would 
come into action, and the people would either 
end Ins claim by throwing him into the sea 
and dividing the land amongst themselves, or 
they would laugh at him as a lunatic, and shut 
him up in Bedlam. The mmple fact ia, that 
landholders are merely stewards over property 
for the joint benefit of the whole community ; 
and whenever they commit any very glaring 
injustice or inequality in the distribution, the 
community wilf dispossess the stewards, and 
take the matter into their own guidance. 
Whether the number of the stewards be one or 
one thousand, is of little import to the matter, 
except that, the larger the number, the lesa 
likelihood there will be of their ignorantly 
working their own certain downfaJ, by besotted 
rashness and selfish stupidity. 

But the notion which is commonly enter- 
tained, that becanse a man has a large annual 
income, he therefore consumes more than bis 
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neighbour, is absurd. For example : a man 
haa au estate produciog him in rent a thousand 
poands per annum. He cannot have this rent 
till the farmers aod labourers nho cultivate the 
land have been fed and clothed, sufficiently to 

a them, at any rate, in a state of working 
ii. If they were kept loner than this, they 
either could not work, or they would perish.or 
break out into riot. I may therefore assume 
that they are fed and clothed. The rent and 
tithes therefore are the surplus or profi t of the 
estate. The rent goes to the squire, the titLes 
to the parson, and ire will 3up]>ose them one 
thousand pounds per annum each. What 
purpose do they turn it to ? The squire has 
a house, in which are maintained five of his 
own faouly, and three servants ; and he must 
moreover pay his proportion towards the poor 
rates. The poor he tnus maintains yield him 
no service whatever; and his servants are not 
exclusively his. • One makes his bed, but she 
also makes her own : another cooks the dioner, 
but it is for her own benefit as well as his : 
another washes bis clothes, but she washes her 
own also. The real personal service which falls 
to his individual share, will be a very gmall 
propoTlioD of the whole labour which is per- 
fonned in the household ; and his personal 
consumption of food and clothing will be the 
same, because all must be provided for out of 
the income. He may, if he chooses, have ex- 
pensive food and clothes, but it must be only 
out of the surplus, after all the householder- 
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provided ; and he cannot eat two dinners, or 
-wear two coals, at a time. If one coat per 
annum is the amount of actual wear, and he 
has filly made annually, he can only consume 
the fifUeth part of each ; they will then go to 
the community to be worn out. And all the 
time he must have his share of labour, in pur- 
chasing provisions and giving directions for the 
joint benefit of the household. He must see 
that the house is repaired, and that the garden 
produces its crop ; and, in short, perform all 
the business of an overlooker. In fact, he is 
only a distributor, and were his income doubled, 
trebled, quadrupled, he would still be only a 
distributor. Were he to keep six servants, or 
fifty, he would not consume one jot more. He 
could eat but one dinner, and sleep in but one 
bed, and wear but the same qnantity of clotb- 
ing, unless indeed he were wantonly to destroy 
it, which no man does, any more than he buros 
bis house down. And his personal labour 
would be increased, because he would become 
a distributor to fifty instead of three. If he 
turned the matter over to a steward, then the 
steward would become the distributor instead, 
and the squire would be merely the receiver of 
what he needed for his own personal accom- 
modation. The power would pass into the 
hands of the steward. The parson does all 
this the same as the squire. 

The parson, the stockholder, the merchant; 
the manufacturer, the aristocrat, the placeman, 
the pensiouer, the soldier, the Judg^ all, up to 
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the king, are in the same precise condition — 
thej are only distiibutors. Whatever may be 
the amoant of their income, be it hundreds or 
mUlions, atill they can only individually con- 
aame their maintenance, which differs little in 
quantity, whether for king or peasant. The 
surplus must be distributed, and the reason is 
plain. There is a certain amount of food and 
necessaries annually produced, and a certain 
quantity imported. They are jointly, rather 
under than over the demand, and therefore 
they are sure not to be wasted. By the pro- 
cess called trade, the whole of the provisions 
are divided amount the whole of the popula- 
tion. The most enei^etic amongst the people 
are sure to be the distributors, just as the fore- 
man of a manufactory is usually the cleverest 
man in it. It is true that the custom of he- 
reditary succession has placed many dolts in 
the office of distribu tot's, but they are only 
apparently so — they are mere tools in the 
hands of ministers, stewards, &c. who hold the 
real power. The first class of distributors, of 
course, help themselves first, and plentifully, to 
the choicest of the food, just as the foreman 
gets the largest wages. Thus game and rich 
wines, &c. being comparatively scarce articles, 
fall to their share. Coarser meats fall to the 
share of the next class of distributors, and so 
on downwards, till the poor operatives have 
nothing left but salt provi«ons and vegetable 
substances, as is the case with weavers. Below 
them again, there are a portion of people dwell. 
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iDg, as it were, on the outskirta of society, nha 
do not get, upoD an average, more than two- 
thirds of the food necessary to keep them in 
health, and a part of these die off from time to 
time, when a temporary scarcity occura. These 
are principally composed of persons who are, 
from want of skill, unfit to work, but are too 
proud, or possess too little energy, to scramble 
for their share of parochial assistance.''^) They 
are like the little boys at school, who are 
pushed away from the fire by the great ones, 
because it is not sufficiently warm to heat all 
round. In the parish workhouses, and recei- 
ving weekly assistance from the parishes, are 
comprised a large number of operatives, of 
robust habits, many willing to work, and many 
lazy, but none of whom would suffer the dis- 
tributors to go on quietly, if their wants were 
not tolerably well attended to. From this feel- 
ing of self-preservation, the distributors have 
established poor-laws, t. e. the wealthier dis- 
tributors; for it must be borne in mind, that 
the poor weaver, who receives his weekly sti- 
pend, is a distributor, when he feeds his wife 
and children with the provisions his earnings 
have purchased. 

Thus, it is clear, that the immediate cause 
of the misery which the people endure is the 
fact, tbat their oilmbers are l>eyond the pro- ' 
portion of the supply of food and necessaries. 
Were the food and necessaries in greater 
proportion than the number of the people, 
there would be no misery arising from that 
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source. A lai^e number of the people who 
t>re well fed, would posBibly remaiu in perfect 
health, were they to cede one-fourth of their 
Ibod, to be divided amongst the ill fed ; but 
thia would, in n short time, be productive of 
atill more extensive misery. They have pos- 
cibly a claim to an equal share all round, 
because, although food is produced by labour.C) 
and not one in ten actually gives any labour 
to that object, still we may suppose that all 
would be equally willing to labour, and the 
land, Hs before stated, is the joint property of 
all. In their half-fed state, the surplus popu- 
lation are incapable of procreation, or if they 
have children, they are weakly and die off. 
But were their food increased to a sufficient, 
quantity, by an equal division, they woulti 
breed very rapidly, and the consequence would 
be, that unless the supply of food and neces- 
saries could be artificially increased, the whole 
population would soon be reduced to a half ' 
allowance. And if the supply of food were 
again artificially incTeased to full allowance, 
they would again breed beyond it. The-strug. 
gle might thus go on, if science and industry 
were successful, till every square yard of land 
held a human being, and then, in case of a 
femiae, having nothing to fall back upon, they 
would eat one another. 

This is something like the stateof Ireland.t")) 
which is crowded with people, living on the 
smallest possible quantity of the coarsest of 
all food — potatoes. They cannot reduce ihe . 
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quantity lower, acd whenever a failure of the 
crop occurs, the most horrible misery takes 
place— star?aUoD, robbery, murder, by whole- 
sale. Disease, produced by feeding on un- 
wholesome weeds, and strange garmge, Bnc- 
ceeds; and handreds of the surplus poor, 
living on the skirts of existence, are swept 
away, and a temporary calm is again produced. 
Sudli people must of course be devoid of every 
thing like education, or moral attributes; in 
short, though passing under the name of 
Christians and civilised beings, they are in 
reality, more savage than any tribe of Hot- 
tentot or Caffi«s, which happens to be well 
fed. Even a tyger, when gorged, is gentle ; 
when starved, he is fierce and malignant. Such 
is the condition to which our sapient legisla- 
tors, with Mr. Sadler at their head, deeply 
immersed in his twelflfa-centuiy patriarchal 
notions, would reduce England by (heir two- 
acre cottage- system, which would — must— 
eventually, become nurseries of beggars and 
wretches. 

But fortunately, for once, the selfishness of 
human nature has a tendency to check such 
extensive mi^ry. The man who is well fed, 
will not consent to be worse fed, for the benefit 
of his poorer neighbours; especially when he 
knows that the relief can only be temporary, 
and that the general misery will be thereby 
increased ; that instead of seeing others starve, 
he must starve himseJf.C^l The feeling of 
selfishness will be the same in his case, as in 
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that of tlie seaman, irho in time of shjpvrreck, 
saves himself by pushing off in the boat, and 
leaves the passengers to their fate. He has 
no particular dislike to the passengers, but 
would nither have them saved than not, yet 
knowing that all cannot be saved, he gives the 
preference to bimself, and his superior skill 
and energy enables him to possess himself of 
the means exclusively. And this is a fitting 
matter, because it is belter that a porUou should 

Grish than that the whole sbouldbe destroyed, 
time of famine, love of life begets a scram- 
ble, which causes the finer feelings to be 
disregarded, and the weakest are crushed, 
almost without the stronger being aware of it. 
The total number of persons thus living on 
the skirts of existence in a state of constant 
misery, and sure to be swept away upon the 
least change taking place, tending to the 
diminutionof the supply of food, may probably 
amonntto one per cent, of the whole population, 
in a country like England, which is little sub- 
ject to fluctuation. It is a fact that, in most 
countries, whether thinly or thickly peopled. 



the population is always in advance of the 
supply of food. 
In fertile France people die annually of 



hunger; witness the squalid beggars who 
throng the public roads. They might, it is 
true, increase the produce, but if the people 
bred up to it, the relative proportion between 
population and food would still remain the 
same, and some would die of want In 
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suDDy vine-clod Portugal, a river pilot will 
prostrate himaelf on the deck of a merchant- 
man, and call on all the saints to shower 
blessings on the head of a skipper, who will 
give him a hard biscuit. la Spain the same. 
In Norway and Sweden the people mix their 
bread with fine sawdust. Would they do 
this if they were not on the verge of starvation f 
Read Belzoni's account of the Arabs, and the 
skinny sheep in Egypt. Wiiere was the plenty 
of that pleDtiful land 7 Can it be doubted, 
that the walking mummies whose leathern ' 
skius hung loosely on their 6eshle8s frames, 
Irequently lost by want some portion of tlieir 
number. In beautiful Chile, a land gushing 
with luxuriant produce, a portion of the least 
energetic of the population are commonly 
reduced during the intervals of the crops, to 
feed on seaweed, and those whose constitutions 
are not robust are thereby starved to death. 
In Canada, many of the population perish of 
cold and hunger during the winter season, 
because, notwithstanding the abundant means 
of growing food, the greater portion are in the 
habit of growing only for the supply ol their 
own Wants. The imbeciles, not properly for- 
seeing their necessities, are lefl without food 
and fuel, at periods when they cannot help 
themselves. In the United States, this is 
rarely the case, because a great quantity of 
sui-pluB food is raised for the purposes of 
export ; and private charity prevents the 
imbeciles from starving. There, the supply of 
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food is greater than the population; therefore 
the misery of want does not exist, that is to 
say amongst the white race, and their depen- 
dants the blacks. Amongst the red Incuans 
numbers yearly perish of starvation ; because, 
thdr numbers, small though they be, are in 
adrance of the supply of food, which is chiefly 
procured from the scanty means afforded by 
the chase. In the Pampas of Buenoa Ayres, 
the supply of spontaneous food (cattle) is so 
. far in advance of the population, that starva^ 
tion is unknown. In the city of Buenos 
Ayres, targe numbers of negros are wholly 
fed on the offals thrown away at the public 
shambles. In Upper Peru, the population is 
in advance of the supply of food ; and many 
of the poor Indians use as articles of ordinary 
diet, the animals which die of disease. It is 
true that the amount of population is now far 
below what it was at the period of the first 
Spanish occupation by conquest; but the sup. 
ply of food has lessened in a greater proportion, 
Decause, mi^ovemmeat having made it an 
uncertain matter, that a man shall be the 
reaper of his own crop, he does not like to 
venture on growing iL 

In China, it is well known that the popula- 
tion increases beyond the means of subsistence ; 
because, dead animals which have perished of 
disease, and other matters nev.er eaten in 
Europe, are by the Chinese used as ordinary 
food. Were wholesome food abundant this 
would not be. Numbers of new-bom infanta 
g3 
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Bre also aonually destroyed, because their 
parents are too poor to rear them, and it is 
not held as a crime, though in England, and 
perhaps not unnisely, it is punished as 
murder. The act of destroying lire by violence 
begets a habit of brutality, and demoralizes a 
nhole nation. At the period of the discovery 
of the island of Otaheite, societies called 
Arreoy existed amongst the people, vrho 
indulged in promiscuous intercourse and 
destroyed all the children aa soon as they 
were bom. This was their mode of keeping 
down the population to the level of the supply 
of food ; brutal enough, it is true, but it may 
be questioned whether the bad government of 
of ttie missionaries, which by the agency of 
alcohol and oppression has reduced the popu- 
lation to less than a sixth of the capabilities 
o( the island, has in any way improved their 
morality. In Chile, it is not uncommon for 
the women of the poorer class to drown their 
illegitimate children at their birth. All these 
facts are evidence that the supply of food is 
not in proportion to the demand, or no 
mother could overcome her instinctive love of 
her offspring, because, be it remarked, in none 
of these cases does the fear of shame operate ; 
for wherever the state of society is not very 
artificial, the birth of natural children is not 
held disgraceful. The natives of Pitcairns 
Island, which was colonised from the mu- 
tineers of the Bounty, have at last hred 
beyond the extent of food which the island 
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WHB capable of supplying ; aad have in coo- 
sequence left it, to re-people Otaheite, which 
the luodeni Jesuits have thinned beyond 
neccHsity. 

In England, it will be found, that at almost 
every period there existed wretched half- 
starved people, few in number, perhaps, but 
still sufficient to prove, that there was not a 
sufficient supply of food for all. Had it not 
beeu so, the invention of the poor-laws would 
never have been devised. And the population 
went on increasing as fast as fresh land was 
taken into cultivation, and will continue to 
increase so long as human skill continues to 
'ncrease the quantity of food, always keeping 
n advance of the food, unless the breeders of 
human beings shall take example from the 
farmers, who breed no more sheep and cows on 
their farms than the farms are capable of 
feeding well. No farmer desires to possess a 
numerous stock deteriorated in value by star- 
vation. It will be found, thatevery country of 
limited extent, whose inhabitants are supported 
by food artiBcially procured, contiunsa small 
portion of surplus population who can scarce-' 
ly be said to live, but barely to exist on the 
smallest possible quantity of nutriment, and 
wbose numbers are thinned from time to time 
by actual starvation. The exceptions to this 
rule are mostly the countries situated in 
tropical regions, where much of the food of 
the inhabitants consists of spontaneous vege- 
tatioiijC*) always nearly equal in quantity, and 
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their number h Ihiimed from lime to time by 
the nnhealthineas of climate. It is certtun 
that in no country do the inhabitants fflonu- 
faclure as much foot) as their whole number 
could consume, unless they are actuated by 
its value as an article of commerce. 

There is a vulgar saying, that "Providence 
never makes mouths without making food to 
put in them." This might be very well in the 
old times of scanty numbers, ere Dr. Jenner 
and the rest of the physicians hadinterfered to 
thwart Providence in the annual thinning of 
disease. It would be very welt now, m a 
Turkish commimity of fatalists, where plague, 
pestilence, and famine, battle, murder, and 
sudden death, are left to wend on their way, 
unheeded and unchecked ; but even in the 
sunny and faalf-peopled lands of Asia, where 
intellect is at a low ebb, as there is no com- 
merce to arouse the energy of agricultural in- 
dustry, it will be found, that on the extreme 
verge of society, there is a fringe of abject 
misery, based on the hideous woritings of 
starvation. 

* The lover of his species will lament over 
this horrible reality, and ask, if it must go on 
for ever — if there are no means of preventing 
so much misery ? The answer is. Yes ! edn- 
cation will remedy all; — not that which ia 
commonly called education, the mere tools of 
knowledge — reading and writing ; but the de- 
velopment of the reasoning power, which all 
human beings possess iu a greater or less de. 
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gree; thebringingforthof mind, and teaching 
it the exercise of thinking. Shallow persons 
cry out against education, as tending to unfit 
human beings for the laborious and drudging 
duties of life. More interested persons cry out 
ag^nst education, because it is the means of 
bringing forth lateut intellect, which wilt push 
them from their stools of idleness, and force 
them to fresh exertions, in order to retain their 
places as men in authority : for they well un- 
derstand the axiom of Bacon, that "knowledge 
is power," and the highest degree of knowledge 
must reign paramount ; bo that, were all edu- 
cated, the present factitious state of the autho- 
rity ot caste could not endure. This they know, 
Hud as they wish to perpetuate the present state 
of things, they cry out against education. But 
such persona as these, are prejudiced judges, 
whom no reasoning could convince, which tends 
to the overthrow of their selfish interests; there- 
fore, ihey arc not worth notice. But those 
who really helieve that education is mischievous 
in practice, and tends to unfit poor people for 
the discharge of their duties, would do well to 
reflect, that the perpetrators of arsoas and 
other outrages, during a state of public excite- 
ment, have been the miserable pauper peasantry; 
the people without education. It is ignorance 
^one wnich resorts to violence ; because, ig- 
norance, not being able to reason from cause 
to effect, resoi'ts to blind destruction. What 
was it which produced the difference between 
the first and the second French revolution? 
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Why i^d the population of Paris in the 
eighteenth century delight in butchery, and 
ID the oiuetecnth shine forth a race of heroes, 
brilliant with exalted courage, and at the same 
time exercising the sublimest traits of mercy 
and itoic forbearance ? The mists of ignorance 
were expelled by the accumulated knowledge 
of forty years, gained in the school of expe- 
rience. That was really education. 

Persons in Uie middle ranks of life, I mean 
as to education, will not have families, because 
their notions are refined, and they cannot bear 
the idea of producing children, on whom they 
musteiitail misery and poverty. If they marry 
at all, it is generally at an advanced age, or 
after they have accumulated some property. 
This is also the case with the yoanger brothers 
of aristocratic families, and the better classes 
of mechanics. Such are the persona who make 
the least increase in the community But the 
aristocracy, where not diseased, have large 
families, and all the labourers, peasantry, and 
inferior mechanics, marry, because they mostly 
entertain the reckless notion, that fall what 
may, they cannot be worse off; and therefore 
they may as well marry as not, especially as 
bo In themselves and children must be main- 
tained by the parish. Another evil also results 
to the community from this fact, viz. — that 
the numbers are kept up from the least intel- 
lectual class, which is as if a farmer were to 
select his worst stock for breeding from. If 
indeed it were taken for granted, that good 
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labourers must neceBsanly be brutes, then the 
partistuis of such a system should devise the 
means of keeping up a breed, either of black 
or white slaves, of as much animal, and as little 
meutal power as pos«ble. But it is a gross 
error to suppose such a thinji^. It is well 
understood mat the freest labour is the cheapest, 
and even, during the traffic in black human 
flesh, the most intelliganl Africans always sold 
for tbe highest prices. The Coromantyn 
negroes who were bat little removed from 
brutes, would never sell at all, while any othov 
were to be procured. 

It is the bounden duty of all lovers of 
their species, to promote, by every means 
in their power, the education, i. e. the mental 
trmning of their fellows, especially of the 
poorer classes; and the task is much easier 
than is generally supposed. It is commonly 
remarked, that boys who are strongly incli. 
ned to mischief, generally turn out clever. 
The reason is, that mischief is merely a mark 
of overboiling mental energy which cauaot 
be repressed, and finds itself a crooked path, 
because the parents or guardians take no pains 
to direct it rightly ; to give it a legitimate 
object on which to expend itself. Drunken- 
ness is a very common Euglish vice at the 
present day ; but it evidently is on the decline 
as education progresses. In the olden time it 
was all but universal. Drunken people are 
commonly persons of much mental energy ,()^t 
who in some cases take to alcohol as a refuge 
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from thought, and in others as a refuge from 
idleness, just as energetic boys take to mis- 
chief. Were such persons accustomed to 
iDstructive reading in early youth Uie habit 
would never desert them, and it would be 
almost impos»ble that druDkenaess should 
become a passion in them. But uneducated, 
uDinstracted, unfriended, helpless, poor, cold, 
and at times, perhaps, wet and hungry, with a 
yearning after better things, and a hopeless- 
ness of procuring thera, blinded in the night 
of ignorance, they seek their — meat, clothes, 
fire, and reading, in — a dram. As the excile- 
ment wears off, misery recurs and must be 
again deadened; the experiment becomes a 
habit, and the unfortunate being becomes a 
confirmed drunkard, at whom the man of 
gentility and shallow intellect points the 
finger of scorn, while, surrounded with lux- 
uries, he ejEpatiates on the " immorality of 
the lower orders." Were moral mental train- 
ing to take the place of sundry dogmatic 
inculcations of "respect for superiors," at the 
Sunday and charity schools, under the direc- 
tion of philosophic teachers, instead of 
miserable pedagogues, we should soon cease 
to see our labouring classes grow up into the 
mere breeders of paupers. They would be- 
come rational refleclors, like the middle 
classes, that the act of bringing a superfluity 
of wretched beings into the world would only 
inflict misery on tJjemselves, and at the same 
time be a piece of wanton cruelty to their ofi"- 
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ipring. In a veiy few years the outer Triage 
of atarreliags, bordering the edges of society,' 
would altogether disappear, and for ever. 

But the moat important step towards this 
desirable result, is the education of women. 
The physical conformation of a child is mo- 
delled, previous to birth, according to the type 
of the mother ; and the greater or less capacity 
for mental advancement depends on that con- 
formation. It may be doubted, trhether the 
f<Etus is not susceptible of impressions previous 
to birth. The monsters which are sometimes 
bom seem to indicate it. A fir-tree which is 
artificially crooked while young, grows up unfit 
for a ipast ; and the mental operations of a 
mother, may,by some unknown process, stamp 
a peculiar character on the animal formation 
ot her unborn infant, which more or less pre- 
disposes it to mental training. If this be so, 
it IS clearly desirable, that the mind of the 
mother should not be mischievously operated 
on during the period of gestation. But 
however this may be, there can be no doubt 
that education commences at the moment of 
birth ; and most children being reared by their 
own mothers, the probability is, that they will 
resemble them as much in mind as in body, 
merely upon the principle of imitation, which 
seems to pervade all nature; as the feathers 
of birds and the furs of animals take the 
colours of the objects which surround them ; 
as the bear, the fos, the wolf, the hare, the 
partridge, and the blackbird, with many others. 
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become white when removed to the polar snons. 
The first three or four years of the life of a 
child are passed arouna the knees of the 
mother; and from her the original impressions 
are received, which constitute character, and 
which, be they good or bad, are rarely after- 
wards removed, and never, except by the 
pressure of very strong counteracting circum- 
stauces. In moat cases, the character produced 
is insipidity^ in many, strong and overpower, 
ing selfishness ; in many others, absolute 
crime; and in a few — alas! howveryfew — the 
majority of the attributes which compose the 
happiness of the human species, are combined. 
Read the life of that pattern of all but perfec- 
tion, the noble-minded Madame Roland. Her 
moUier was a strong-minded, yet gentle and 
affectionate, woman, wise, though not .learned, 
and she was the type upon which her daughter 
was formed. Had the mother of Napoleon 
Buonaparte beensucb as the mother ofMadame 
Roland, he would have become the Washing- 
ton of Europe. His great and almost super- 
human geniuSj exerted in a righteous cause, 
would have made him the beneficent dictator 
of his spedes. All mankind would have ho- 
noured him, and he might have lived till this 
moment, firmly seated on the proudest of all 
thrones, — the united affections of the whole 
human race, whose benefactor he would have 
been. But his eariy training was narrow ; the 
feelings of petty feudal pomp beset him ; self- 
ish ambition was engendered; andhe debased 
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his noble poners, to tread in the dirty track of 
vulgar conquerors and despots. His fate has 
beeo proportioned to his crime ; his power, 
and almost his memory, has passed away ; 
while hie mortal remnants, which might have 
rested in a mausoleum of many nations, are 
carelessly thrown aside upon a barren rock of 
the Atlantic ocean. 

Almost every boy has a mother, and every 
youth a lady-love ; and the sympathetic influ- 
eace which such females possess is irresistible, 
at the same time that the objects of it are al- 
most unconscious of it. Could we but procure 
a race of such females for mothers, ^s was the 
mother of Madame Roland, in one generation 
the face of the world might he changed, and 
crime be exUnct. 

To return to the subject of over- population, 
which I believe to be satisfactorily made out— ■ 
not that there exists in England a larger popu- 
lation than means might be found of support- 
ing, because the supply of food might possibly 
be artificially increased to an indefinite extend 
— but the fact, that there actually exist at this 
lime, more people than there is food comfort- 
ably to maintain ; that such always has been 
the case, and that such always will he ibe 
case, whatever may be the increase of food, so 
long as the present arrangement, or rather want 
of arrangement, of society shall endnre. There 
is a choice of three things. First, to abstcun 
from breeding more children than are wanted. 
Secondly, to destroy the supernumeraries at 
D 3 
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the period of birth, as is practised by the 
Chinese. And, thirdly, to go on sufferiag the 
overplus to perish by starvation, as is the case 
at present. To accomplish the first, education 
is requisite ; because, uneducated people, as 
tfaey approach the uature of inferior animals, 
will persist in gratifying their appetites, wholly 
regardless of consequences ; educated people 
are, on the contrary, amenable to the feelings 
of humanity. The second proposition is mis- 
chievous i because, the habit of^destroying life 
destroys all the finer susceptibilities in which 
the rational happiness of human beings con- 
sists. The third, we are now enduring. 

But in spite of this constant struggle of 

Eopulation against food, human happiness and 
uman refinement has much increased, and 
continues daily to increase, because human 
drudgery is constantly lessening, through the 
agency of machinery, which thusaffords leisure 
for devising and accomplishing many things, 
tending to the benefit of the human race. If 
an hundred men were located on an island con- 
taining abundance of land for their support, 
but their methods of cultivation were so im- 
perfect, that a whole year's work of each indi- 
vidual were but just sufficient /or the produc- 
tion of a year's food of each, it is certain that 
their condition could not he ameliorated, but 
would always remain the same, unless inven- 
tion assisted them. But if instruments were 
discovered, whereby the labour of ten could 
bemadeavailabletofurnisbfood for the whole. 
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it u obvious that the remainiDg ninety would 
be at leisure to prosecate the labours of com- 
fort and refinemeut This has been effected 
by the introductioa of mechanical and che- 
mical improvement in agriculture, and the pre- 
paration of food, to such an extent, that one 
man now can probably produce as much as 
twenty can consume, and the remainder are at 
leisure for the production of every kind of 
necessary and luxnry ; which latler, owing to 
the facility of production, are, one after an- 
other, ceasing to be luxuries, by their conver- 
sion into articlea of common use ; and new 
inventions become luxuries in turn, also to 
change in turn into necessaries by a regular 
routine. The all but universal use of the steam- 
engine, as a mechanical power, has almost 
extinguished human drndgeryasamere mover; 
and the operative handicnjb are now prin- 
cipally confined to matters of skill and dex- 
tmty. Yet, notwithstanding Uie fact that every 
horse-power of an engine does the work of 
many men, still the demand for human labour 
is constantly on the increase, notwithstanding 
the fact that whole bodies of workmen are 
from time to time thrown out of employment 
by new improvements in machinery. The gross 
number of mechanical workmen is every year 
increased ; for every year the quantity of con- 
sumers is increased, and every year fresh va- 
rieties of manufactured goods are demanded, 
and fresh inventions produce new species alto- 
gether. Yet still the increase of the demand 
D 3 
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for workmen is less than the increase of the 
population by breeding ; therefore, as an in- 
ferential consequence, paupers must increase 
also. 

But still the amelioratioa of the condition 
of the people at large must be going on, or 
who is it that consumes manufacttires which 
are produced by the agency of machinery ? 
We talk, it is true, about foreign commerce; 
hut foreign commerce is a mere bagatelle, when 
compared with the home demand, and our 
rulers, without intending it, take all the pains 
they can to lessen it, as far as pos»ble, by ab- 
surd and oppressive custom-house regulations. 
The people, then, are the consumers of the 
produce of our machinery, and who that looks 
at their present condition, and has the means 
of knowmg what their condition formerly was, 
can doubt for an instant their immense accu- 
mulation of comforts, which even the aristocratB 
of former ages scarcely knew by name? Look 
at the residence of a skilful mechanic, where 
the wretched deal table has given place to one 
of mahogany ; where the rush-bottomed chair 
of rough wood is displaced by the cane and 
the horse-hair — intrinsically better than those 
of a palace a century ago. Look at the com- 
fortable bed, with its appurtenances of linen 
sheets, soft blankets, and pillows, and compare 
it with the straw and horse-clotlis which were 
formerly considered good lodgings ■ and the 
thousand and one other conveniences, tending 
to cleanliness and comfort, which even oar 
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wealthy ancestors never dreamed of. And the 
clothing of the mechanic ! Thirty years back 
he was accustomed to buy a Becond-haDd coat, 
or one of coarse wool, and that once in three 
or four vears. His fiirt was of the coarsest 
hemp cloth, his breeches of corduroy, his 
stockings of worsted, his heavy shoes greased, 
and his hat of the coarsest felt. And all these 
things were carefully put by for the Sunday's 
wear ; his ordinary working clothes being most 
filthy, and more like the garb of a slave of 
low caste, thanfthat of a freeman. 

But what is Oie fact now ? Look at a decent 
mechanic, even in his ordinary garb, out of 
his workshop, and he presents a more respect- 
able appearance than his master of the.llast 
generation. And in his Sunday garb, of which 
e now has, at any rate, one, and sometimes 
two, suits in the year — is there any thing in 
its material, or in his general external appear, 
ance, to ilistinguish hint from the Corinthian 
capitals of society, save perhaps the hardness 
of his palms, or the peculiar gait impressed 
upon him by the nature of his business, the 
carpenterial stoop, or the sartorial bowing of 
the legs, in contradistinction to tile erect arro- 
gance of the race from whom officers of the 
anny are made ; and perhaps a look of greater 
shrewdness and more intellect than the scions 
of aristocracy display ? And his food : bow 
infinitely has it improved in its quality ! In 
most trades, there is a custom of ancieut stand, 
ing, for the master of a manufactory to give 
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Ilia workmen aa anoual dianer, called a bean- 
feast ; which it literally was, being beld at the 
eeason vhen beans and bacon are in their 
prime. The custom is still kept up, and per-, 
haps it would be "morebononred in die breach 
than in the observance,'' aa it is an annual 
drunkeu-bout ; but beans and bacon are no 
Ionizer seen,haviaGrgi?enplaceto more delicate 
viands, composed of all the luxuries of the 
season, and expensive fruits and forei^ wines, 
in lieu of the pipes and ale of the elder time. 
A journeyman mechanic would thiuk lumself 
ill used, who should be obligied to eat batcher's 
meat on such a day. In the same proportion 
as t^s, is the difference of their ordinary food. 
In this assertion I am borne out by Mr. Hoi^g, 
the Ettrick Shepherd, an authority of no mean 
weight ; who, himself a farmer, states that the 
labourer's food ofthe present day has improved 
beyond all comparison, which is contrary to 
the generally received notion j but the fact is, 
that the moat industrious propagators of no- 
tions are frequently not the most accurate 
examiners. Thus, with regard to the assertion 
that the fat ale of former days has given place 
to miserable porter, it is not founded on fact ; 
for the claaa who now drink porter, drank water 
in the last generation, aud the former ale- 
dnokers have now taken to wine ; the class who 
walked on foot now keep horses, and the horse- 
keeping esquires of the country are now con- 
verted into the chariot-keeping esquires of the 
town. The banker no longer dwells over his 
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couaters in a close alley of Ibe city, but keeps 
a handBome country honse, and rolls to busi- 
ness in his carriage; while his clerk comes up 
from his country lodging by the stage. Shal- 
low-minded people call this extravi^ance, and 
living beyond means, and thereupon prophecy 
downfall, and allege that it is to such Uiings 
that the number of bankrnptcies are omng. 
But this is absurd. It is only an evidence of 
the increased wealth of the whole community; 
and as for bankruptcies, it may he questioned 
whether they are more, in proportion to the 
quantity of business, than they ever were. 
ExtniTagance is merely comparative at all 
times, and most be considered only with re- 
gard to means. It would be very extravagant 
at present for a man to bathe every day in attar 
of roses ; but such would not be the case, were 
attar of roses as plentiful as water, A Cana- 
dian, sleeping in the woods, will consume 
several Jai^e pine trees for his watch-fire. A 
native of Potosi, on hearing of such a thing, 
might exclaim against it as a piece of wanton 
extravagance ; because, in the town of Potosi, 
each tree would be worth a thousand dollars. 
What would Alfred the Great have said, could 
he have risen from his rush-strewn hall of 
rough-hewn timber, to enter the magnificent 
saloons of Paris or London at the present day ? 
People in general, especially shallow people, 
are apt to be astonished at every thing that is 
richer than what they have been accustomed 
to, and immediately call it extrav^auce; 
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whereas, it is only an evidence that there is 
much surplus labour ia the community, and 
consequently that more can be spared for the 
arts of refinement. 

The race of human beinga is also infinitely 
improved in physical beauty, by the extirpa- 
tion of many diseases, and the amelioration of 
others. Where are now the lepers of old? 
Where are the multitudinous personifications 
of smalUpoK, horrifying the vision of the be- 
holders with beauty turned to defoj-mity ? 
Where are the inflictions of ktes in the horrible 
shapes of old ? Gone ! The terrible disorders 
which were common in the old time, as coughs 
and colds now are, have vanished before the 
organised resistance of science and skill ; and 
if they are met with at all, it is only in casual 
specimens, as if to show, that the remission of 
human energy would once more bring the race 
under the domination of their ancient afflic- 
tions. The diseases attributable to drunkenness 
are also fast disappearing, because the causes 
are vanishing. Why did people in the last 
century, and^in the beginning of the present, 
make it a rule to get drunk after dijmer ? To 
kill time, and stir up animal excitement, to 
supply the deficiency of mental education, 
which afforded no store for conversation. 

Misery and idleness are the true causes of 
drunkenness among the poor. With the spread 
of literature, and the habit of reading, it is fast 
wearingaway. Thewbrking classes and farmers 
of the United Slates were formerly known as 
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habitnal dramnlrinkers. The reason was, that 
a small quantity of labour procured food, and 
having much leisure time, they sought excite- 
ment, which the very limited circulation of 
books did not afford them. Literature is now 
eireiling to a flood, and whiskey is fast TBoish- 
ing before it, which result the Temperance 
Society attribute to their efforts, just as the Ry 
on the reFolvio^ wheel said, " see how iaat we 
go." In England, the change is more remark- 
able, owing to the great variety of cheap pub- 
lications within the reach of the poor. The 
Mechanics' Magazine, which makes known all 
valuabk inventions, and sets millions thinking, 
and the I'atler, which daily disseminates four 
quarto pages of refinement to thousands, at 
the cost of a penny — menial excitement, of an 
enduring nature, set up in opposition to the 
momentary stimulant of a glass of gin, and at 
the same expense. These two publications have 
done more for the destruction of drunkenness 
and vice, than all the Temperance Societies 
that ever existed — than all the sermons and 
lectures that were ever perused. They operate 
imperceptibly on the feeliugs and imaginution, 
and not as an appeal to the reason ; and it is 
unfortunately a condition of human nature, 
almost always to prefer the agreeable to the 
useful — the toothsome to the wholesome, just 
as the kiss of the sweetheart outweighs the 
counsel of the parent. It is well when pleasant 
means can produce beneficial effects. In an 
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agreeable aad accessible form, the wisdom of 
sages is dow made 

*' Fuuiliar in men's moaths as housebold words ;" 

irhile the ponderous tomes, which once made 
learning exclusive property, are mnltiplied In 
fragments, and dispersed amongst all classee. 
The lines of the poet Gray will cease to be 
truth. Yet a little while, and there will be do 
" neglected spot," where geoius can lie dor- 
mant and be forgotten. 

One great cause which retards phy»cal per- 
fection in human beings, is the possibility of 
starvation, which stimulates all to the business 
of accumulation. Were food and necessaries 
as abuqdant as air, and as easily procured, no 
one would think of hoarding them ; and in a 
better arranged state of society, where super- 
fluous mouths were not produced, and food 
were in plenty, i. e. in surplus, money woi^ 
cease to be sought after with so much avidity 
as it is at present. Most men who marry, save 
the Tery lowest, who are perfectly reckless as 
to consequences, seek after wives with money, 
and the girl with the most money is usually 
preferred, whatever may be her defects other- 
wise. Women are stimulated, though not quite 
to so great an extent, by the same feehngs, 
their natures being less intensely selfish than 
those of men. The consequence is, that those 
males and females, who in a moi'e natural state 
of society would be lefl unmarrieil, become 
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breeders of children, irho wonid be better un- 
born. But as most ugly persons have a per- 
ception of, and liking for, beauty, the ugly, who 
are rich, usually select for partners the hand- 
some, who are poor, which is on the part of the 
handsome, whether male or female, a species of 
prostitution sanctioned by law; as is the case 
also in the unnatural alliances which take place 
between the old and young. Amon^t the 
middle classes of society, the habits of chastity 
in females tends to keep up a breed of medio- 
crity between the handsome and ugly ; but, as 
amongst the aristocratic classes, and tbe young 
who intermarry with the old, chastity is not 
con^dered the most important of the cardinal 
virtues, the evil is corrected in some measure 
by illidt alliances, which are of course con- 
tracted with persons of agreeable physical en- 
dowments. 

Did not the principle of ultra-accumulation 
interfere, handsome men would seek handsome 
women, and vice vena. It is true, that a plain 
person, rendered fascinating by education, 
would be preferred to an amiable statue, how- 
ever beautiful ; but such circumataoceB would 
be rare, because it is supposed that every 
person really beautiful, must [tosseSB a phy^c^ 
lormation adapted for tbe attainment of mental 
excellence ; and, under a rational 8ystem,noDe 
could be without education.- Therefore, the 
desideratum would be, the greatest quantity 
of physical, combined with the greatest quan- 
tity <A mental, excellence. Thus, like would 
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most assuredly seek like, and, as the most 
robust and best formed would have the greatest 
tendeocy to increase, the probability is, that, 
in the course of yeare there would scarcely be 
a deformed or ug-ly person existing. And it 
is a fact, probably traceable to these principles, 
that amoDgst savage tribes, ill-shaped and 
unhealthy persons are but rarelv found. It 
is true that weakly ones die off, but still, that 
will not account for the circumstance of their 
being almost uniTersally highly symmetric in 
their bodily formation, as are the red Indians 
of America. Look at the condition of all our 
domestic animals, whether kept for labonr or 
food ! Can any thing- be better adapted for 
their several purposes r Are they not bred to 
every variety of form and consistence, which 
long experience has decided to be the bestP 
Does not the farmer determine what cross he 
chooses to make of his stock, to adapt it better 
to his peculiar wants ? And does not all pro- 
ceed with as much certainty, as the ordinary 
arrangements of a machine for the construction 
of the ordinary works of art ? Are not the 
merits of horses, cows, sheep, pigs, &c. dis- 
cussed in every way ; books, pamphlets, and 
newspaper paragraphs, without number, written 
about them ? Does not a large club of the most 
influential people in the country hold long 
and tedious sittings to discourse upon their 
comparative merits — their blood, their bone, 
their fat, their flesh, and the most eligible kind 
of food for feeding them ? Do they not keep 
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journals of their proceedings, in which eyery 
minute thing, even to the ahapeand weight of 
a turnip, or a cabbage, is noted down ? And 
is not all this with a view to the wholesome 
notiriahing of the animal man ? This being 
all granted, is it not then a monstrous anomaly, 
that the only useful aDimal structure whose 
hreed is neglected, is that of man himself? 
It is strange indeed, that human pride, the alU 
powerfnl prompter, should not have taken the 
alarm, while contemplating some of the shape- 
less forked bipeds, whose outward animal 
economy so frequently debases the inward 
spirit it contains. But alas ! men seem not 
to be sufficiently aware that nature works by 
types, and that what degrades an individual, 
operates more or less upon his species ; as one 
stuttering child produces many by imitation ; 
as one sickly sheep infects a whole flock ; as 
one extraordinary murder, or suicide, or re- 
markable act, is followed by several others of 
the same class. 

The Utilitarian philosophers hare laid ;it 
down as a principle, that the object to be held 
in view by all good people and good govern- 
ments is, " the greatest liaj>piness of the great- 
est number," But this will not by any means 
warrant the inference, that the greatest possible 
number of people who can be supported, 
should be crammed upon any given quantity 
of land. This alone would destroy happiness, 
even were food to be found in surplus. 
Amongst other thiogs necessary to the full 
E 2 
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developement of ail tbat human nature is 
capable of, must be included privacy. .The 
groveB of AcademuB were said to be favourable 
to study. By privacy, I do not mean the 
system which encloses a lai^ park for the 
benefit of the rich, and drives tne poor man 
out upon the high road, away from the soft 
aud elastic unfatiguing tread of the grassy 
sward; uot that privacy which selfishly shnts 
up the path through the green field, and lane, 
so cheering above all other things, to the 
artisan whose six days' lot has been cast in 
the mould of unceasing labour; not that 
privacy which makes too many of the land- 
lords, and eepecially the clerical landlords, of 
the present day, resemble the dog id the 
manger, recorded by ^sop ; not that privacy 
which opeus the public gardens, enclosures, 
and parks, to the well-dressed few, wfao have 
abundance of other resources, and closes them 
against the ill- dressed many, who have uo other 
resource ; not that privacy which expends 
millions on a wilderness of ill-contrived build- 
ing called a palace, for the mewing up of a 
single individual, while millions of the same 
species are crammed together with unseemly 
contiguity, in boles resembling pigsties; but 
that privacy which leaves at intervals, lai^, 
aye ! very large, spaces of common land, for 
the enjoyment of rich and poor alike, in the 
pursuits of riding, walking, and every variety 
of healthy exeruse in the open air, either in 
company or in solitude, which latter is B<^e- 
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times absolutely necessary, to relieve the mind 
oi man, and gire him a keener relish for the 
society of his fellows. Soldiers in barracks, 
sailors ia ships, and men cronded in factories, 
are, Ifetter than any others, able to appreciate 
this. It iscertain, that too close a conjunction 
of human beings without relaxation, tends to 
beget selfishness and demoralizatioD. Were 
twenty of the first philosophers of the age to 
occupy one cabin in community, - for a six 
montJis' voyage, the result would probably be, 
something like hatred of each other. Upon 
the same principle, it is perhaps nnt deurable 
that the whole of the countries of the world 
shonld be peopled, especially in the present 
state of human intelligence. Until education 
shall have taught the majority of mankind, 
that it is as mischievous to breed more human 
beings than are wanted, as it is to breed more 
than are wanted of the inferior animals, it ia 
well to have open spaces left, to which to 
draw off the supernumeraries. When educa- 
tion shall be universal, it will he ascertained 
what ia the most desirable number, and the 
population will be regulated to that standard. 
It will then always he borne in mind, that a 
sarplus of means is necessary to human hap- 
piness. A surplus of food, of clothes, of 
machines; in short, of every thing which con. 
duces to human comfort, in order to provide 
against contingencies. The same thing exists 
aojv, but it only exists with, and for the benefit 
of^ individuals ; it ought to be universal. 
E 3 
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An opinioD has at times been prevaientj 
that "there is a tide in'the affairs" of nations 
«hich leads them up the hill of prosperity, 
till they arrive at the summit; wheji they 
commence a retrograde movemeat, aad gra- 
dually degenerate till they end in ruia. This 
was true with regard to the nations of the 
ancient world, and it is true with regard to 
some of the nations of the modem world ; but 
they were, and are, half- civilised miUtary 
nations, and the parallel does not hold good 
with regard to England, as the espousers of 
the opinion would insinuate. Ancient Rome 
consisted at [the outset, of a population of 
robbers, who.^when they became more numO' 
Tous, and had established some kind of regu- 
lations, called themselves soldiers. By their 
skilful organization they reduced all the sur. 
rounding tribes to obedience to them, and 
taxed them to the full amount of all their 
surplus labour and produce, which went to 
enrich the Capital, and increase the army.' 
The principle thus established, went on suc- 
cessfully, till the greatest part of the known 
world was reduced beneath the Roman yoke. 
Thus, Rome continued rich and great by 
applying to her own uses the forced labour 
of millions of slaves, who were held in military 
BubjeclJOD, and destroyed by wholesale, when- 
ever the grinding oppression which they 
endured, drove them into any actof insubordi- 
nation to their tyrants. The Roman patricians 
were an enlightened people, and loved liberty. 
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bat it was onljr their own liberty indi¥idual]y ; 
in the abstract, they dislilced it; and their 
knowledge was only applied to the purpose 
of maintaining- an eternal tyranny over their 
subjects, who for that reason nere kept in 
ignorance. No opposing Power was permitted 
to exist, and thence arose the horrible episode 
ofCarthage. While ignorance endm%d amongst 
the slaves, the surplus human labour of a world 
went to aggrandise a single city, of whose 
magnificence and voluptuousness we have 
abundant records; but history is silent, as to 
the horrible sufferings of the different people, 
through whose privations, the luxuries and 
magnificence were obtained. The highest 
virtue in a Roman was to die for his country, 
t. e. in the active oppression of all other 
countries ; and the highest virtue of a Roman 
slave was to die for his muster. All centred 
in self. The Roman patriotism was the 
bigoted enthudasm of a sect, which trampled 
down all right, to make its own oppression - 
iHnmphaDt The Romans were the toriesof 
the ancient world, and their sway was un- 
thwarted, till knowledge began to rise amongst 
the subjugated nations. Almost simulta- 
neously, they t)u%w off the yoke, and the power 
of the bully who had frightened them was 
gone. The Barbarians, as they were called, 
became the masters, and Rome sank for a 
while, till cunning gave her back a portion uf 
her ancient dominion, and the priest of liit 
eternal city cheated the human race into a 
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MibmiBnon which the soldier was too impotent 
to extort. Thus it is, that force and cunning 
haveniledthemajority of the world, even ante 
this hour. But the night of igoorance is 
passing, and reaaou alone will shortly hold the 
rule. 

Such was aucient Rome ; but tile power of 
England is based on a different footing. The 
superiority nhich Rome gained on a snudl seale, 
with forced human power, England gains, in an 
immensely mnltiplied proportion, by the forced 
power of a slave whicn will never repin^ at its 
fettera, nerer struggle to shake'off the yoke, 
and which vili labour diligently by day and 
by night, without its streDg4> decaying. I 
allude to the power of steam, which now 

girfonns all the mere drudgery of Great 
ritain, whether to accumulate wealth from 
foreign markets, or to produce the nec^saries 
for me consumption of the native population. 
Steam will probably eventually give place to 
other more efficient and economical powers, 
but its stupendous multiplication of numan 
efforts, is truly gigantic, when conjoined with 
the aid of machinery. Were the machinery 
of England by any chance to be suddenly 
destroyed, it is probable that it would be 
followed by a loss of lives amounting to one- 
third of the population, and a total change in 
the political relations of the world. It is 
scarcely too much to say, that England would 
most likely be again reduced to a state of 
barbarism. Then, indeed, there might be some 
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possibility of RnssiEi setting about the object 
of gubdaing the world as ancieat Rome did; 
a. contemplatioa which has addled the brains 
of so mftay shallow po! id cLaua, till the haJf- 
cifilised but gallant Polesdecidedtheproblem, 
by shewing that, single-handed, and split into 
parties by dissention, they, alone, were able to 
cripple the power of the Autocrat, The idea, 
that a barbarous nation like Russia, conld by 
brnte-force conqaer civilised Europe, was most 
absurd ; and is an admirable comm£nt on the 
degree of intelligence possessed by the sapient 
soi-disant politicians, on whose knowledge the 
destinies of England are s^d to hang. Mathe- 
matical calculation might have taught them, 
that moving bodies of great size, lormed of 

Eieces disproportionately small, generally 
reak to pieces by their own weight, and 
history might have furnished them examples 
of the dismemberment of empires on the same 
principle. Alexander of Macedon conquered 
the world, and when he died, it was divided 
amongst hjs officers. Napoleon, a greater 
man than Alexander, did the same, and his 
empire was agun tUvided before his death. Yet, 
what these great men failed to do, viz. to 
make one permanent empire of the whole world, 
was expected to be done by a Calmuck despot 
with hordes of Calmuck slaves at his feet. 
Aye, and books were written to prove it ! The 
absurdity is only equalled by the phrase so 
common in the mouths of politicians, when- 
ever a sudden change is feared in poUtJcal 
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arrangemeote. ThQsPitt"sav«dtheconatry;" 
Caatlereagh "saved tlie country^" Canning 
"saved the country;" Grey and Broug-ham, 
to say nothing of Althorp and Melbourne, are 
to " save the country." No doubt every axis 
nsed in machinery would have been clogged; 
every working beam of an engine would have 
remained motionless, suspended high in air; 
every spina in g-jenny nuuld have rebelled; 
every power-loom would have cut out its own 
warp ; the ploughs wonld have refused to 
make Turrows ; me wheat wonld have struck 
against springing up; the cattle wonld have 
left off breeding ; the canals would have swept 
away their locks; nay, perchance, the people 
would have forsworn eating; the very steam- 
boats would have made stem way ; and, oh ! 
direst of evils, the interest of the national debt 
would have remained unpaid, and the sun in 
consequence have refused to 'shine; had not 
Providence from time to time spared us a 
"Heaven-bom minister"" to save the country." 
The National Debt, as it is called, is agreat 
bugbear in the estimation of many persons, 
who are accustomed to view it in the same light 
as if it were the debt of an individual. Even 
Mr. Cobbett talks gravely of paying it off, as 
if it were really a matter of importance. Who 
is the annual interest of the debt paid by ? 
The nation ! Who is the annual interest 
paid toF A part of the nation ! What is 
the interest paid m F Certain pieces of 
paper representing a certain quantity of gold 
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or nlver, which gold or silver represents a 
certsdn quantity of provisoDs and neceasaries ! 
The pieces of paper then, are io reality tickets, 
by which food and neceasaiiea may be clumed; 
JQBt aa much so, as an overseer'B order oo a 
peuish workhouse, for the admisson of a 
pauper. The receivers of the pieces of paper 
are thereby entitled to live without labour, 
and whether they be known under the names 
of stockholder,''^' fundholder, or public credi- 
tor, they are in reality, justas much as paupers, 
as the unproductive individuals known under 
that name in parish registers. The only dif- 
ference in the practice b, that the one gets his 
ralioa from the general government or nation, 
and the other gets it from the local govern- 
ment or parish. If the first alleges that some 
one has ori^nally given value to the nation 
for the amountof stock, so also the latter may 
allege that he, or his ancestors, have contri- 
buted to the building of the parish workhouse 
and the parish church. The original lenders of 
money to the government, only lent what anr- 
plus they had collected from the joint labours of 
the community ; because, it is clear that their 
mdividual hands were not the fabricators of 
the rations, and materials, and munitions of 
war, which their money represented. So also, 
the wealthy tradesmen and rate-payers of pa- 
rishes, have accumulated theirwealtli by means 
of the labour of the productive classes. 

The parish pauper only receives his own 
ration of food and necessaries; the fundholder 
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receives the rationa of several, and tlteref<«e 
is a distributor, because, he can only consume 
his owa quantity, and must therefore ^ve the 
rest away. Having the power, he of course 
supplies all his own wants before he gives 
any away. Dividing the whole amount of the . 
national debt by the whole number of the 
creditors or landholders, the result would 
probably average the interest which they 
annuallv receive, at somewhat under two 
hnndred pounds per head. Some few receive 
much more, many much less, because the 
majorityoftheholdersarewidows and orphans, 
who cannot employ their moaey in business ; 
many others are helpless people, who would 
absolutely starve were they lelt to their own 
exertions. I will take the average at two 
hundred pounds per annum. Now what is the 
amount which the individual holder consumes 
out of it? just his or ber food and clothes; 
the reminder goes to his or her family, ser- 
vants, tradesmen, mechanics, &c.. Sec. The 
Syers of the interest, being the most power, 
body, might, it is true, refuse to pay, but 
what then r* The receivers, their families, 
servants, tradesmen, and mechanics would 
not be allowed to starve. If they were cut 
from their accustomed source of supply, they 
would go upon the parish as paupers, at least 
so many of them as had been accustomed to 
live without labour. The rest would turn 
theirlabourinto other channels. The paupers 
might, it is true, ask why -the parish paupers 
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and the state paupers should not makes joint 
stock, instead of, according to the proverb, 
" making fish of one and flesh of the other ;" 
the answer is, that the change from their 
accustomed habits would probably kill off the 
state paupers, and the widows and orphans, 
which would be a cruelty, because the customs 
of the nation have placed them in the situa- 
doD of spoiled and helpless favoutites; and a 
• humane French law, based on a law of nature, 
says; that if an individual adopts a child, be 
shall be bound to provide for it, or to enable 
it to provide for itself, and in any case, a 
certain portion of the property he may leave 
at his death must revert to the adopted. If a 
man of wealth adopts the child of a poor 
man, gives it artificial habits, and makes it 
helpless, would it not be a piece of most 
barbarous cruelty ai\erwards to abandon it 
to wantP If this principle be admitted, it will 
apply equally well to the nation as to the 
individual, and whether the one or the other 
complain of the burden, thus entailed, it is 
their own fault for not considering the matter 
before they brought up their protegees as 
dependents. Aftu" all, the number of the 
state fuudholders is so small, when compared 
with that of the parish fnndholders, if I may 
so phrase them, that were tliey to make a 
joint stock, he of the state would perish, and 
he of the parish would not perceive a differ- 
ence id his condition. It would be like throw- 
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ing a Bpoonful of mock turtle into the parish 
Boup caldron. 

If it be aJleij^ed, on the part of the interest 
payers, that the debt b a debt of government; 
and not of the nation, the answer is — that 
the government is the accredited servant of 
the nation, and therefore the nation is boond 
by the acts of its servant. It behoves the 
nation therefore seriously to consider, how 
mnch longer it will suffer a government, not ■ 
studying the general interest, to go on in the 
perpetration of mischief, injuring the many 
for the benefit of a few ; wasting, as it does, a 
national million for the sake of' the mal- 
appropriation of an individual hundred. HoW' 
ever, fortunately for the people of England, 
their condition is not so bad as it would seem. 
While their taxes have remained stationary of 
late years, their annual profits have been 
increasing beyond all comparison. The mat. 
ter may be likened to the case of .a man, who, 
possessing an estate yielding from its cul" 
tivated surface one diousand pounds per 
annum, has annually to pay away nine hun- 
dred for the interest of a mortgage. He is 
consequently in difficulties. But if be dis- 
covers a mine beneath the surface producing 
him another annual thousand, he becomes 
abundantly rich. This has been the case 
with the English people; the taxes which 
formei'ly pressed heavily are now little fel^ 
because they have discovered — not a mine — 
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but mftcMnery — which has made them ncher 
thaa ever. The^ could pay ten times the 
amonnt of taxes if they willed it. Give them 
only food, and they could, if they choee, sup- 
ply their govemmeiit with manufactured goods 
sufficient to subsidize the whole world. But 
they are growing wiser of late, and begin to 
find out that labour is useless which yields 
them no return. The amount of nafional loss 
which wae sustained during the war carried on 
by the English aristocracy to put down 
French freedom, consisted of the munitions 
of war by sea and land, maintenance of 
soldiers and sailors for unprofitable labour, 
and the subsidies paid away to foreign powers. 
All this outlay was absolute waste, because 
the war was imnecessary. Had it really been 
a just and necessary war, without which free- 
dom could not have been maintained, then 
indeed it would have been an expenditure of 
the same nature as that known amongst 
manufacturers under the name of " wear and 
tear of machinery," without which manufac. 
tures could not exist at all. Butit is lament- 
able, to reflect on the gross ignorance, and 
wilful selfishness, which has caused so large a 
capital to be destroyed ; a capital which, well 
applied, might have sufficed to cover the 
island with useful works of art, in the shape 
of rEulroads, bridges, harbours, canals, and 
quays; which might, if needed, have served as 
a standard fund to meet all the necessary 
expenses of a good government, without the 
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collection of a single tax. But the toMe of 
the capital borrowed, and which constitutes 
the national debt, vas not wasted, because, 
much of it was absorbed by the agents and 
members of g^overnment themselves, and of 
course continues to exist in some shape or 
other still. 

Yet though the debt is merely, as has been 
shown, a contrivance whereby certain persons 
claim an hereditary or purchaseable right to 
live without labour, it operates mischeviously 
in several ways. It is bad, because it debases 
the intellects of a number of persons, who 
are brought up to use no exertion of either 
mind or body. It is also bad, because, in con- 
junction with other taxes, it is the means of 
cauung those in power to make an infinity of 
bad laws, for the purpose of cheating people 
into payment of that, which in a direct shape 
they would refuse. Thus, for the purpose of 
collei:tin£ one pound securely, impeaiments 
are placed in the way of tracte, which cause 
the loss of twenty to the public. The British 
Colonies; as they are called, are really and 
truly, with regard to England, as much foreign 
countries as France, Spain, Russia, or t£e 
United States. The British Government retain 
their rule over them, only for the sake of the 
patronage it affords in the appointment of 
colonial officers, civil and military, whose 
connexions in England su[^rt their iniquit- 
ous system of plundering the nation. Thus, 
to secure tlie obedience of the Canadians, a 
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law-ehackled commerce is carried on with 
them, by which England loses upwards of a 
million per annum ; and the goremment have 
the appointment of places to the amount of a 
few score thousands. The East Indians can 
make sugar cheaper than the West Indiana ; 
but West Indian patroiinge is more in the 
hands of government ; therefore, to prevent 
the West Indians from revolting, and the 
consequent loss of patronage, a heavy duty is 
laid on the East Indian sogar to keep it out 



maintained at an enonnons expense of men 
and money ; and in Sierra Leone the number 
of government officers actually exceeded that 
of the settlers. Would it not be better to pay 
the gnvemment directly, in sinecures, Knich 
would amount to but a small per-centage upon 
the genera) expenditure f Most assuredly it 
would be a great saving, but the knavish 
rulers know, that if the matter were once 
placed in its naked deformity, the people 
would refuse to pay at ail. Were each tax- 
payer presented widi a demand for the total 
amount of his taxes, direct and indirect, all 
summed up in a single line, they would all 
be startled, and set on foot an immediate 
enquiry. Therefore, a corrupt government 
will always resist to the uttermost of their 
power, direct taxation. 

The fact is, that all colonies are worse than 

useless, as any speculation of profit to the 
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mother country. If a colony can be planted 
in another climate, which alone can yield 
certain necessary thiQg;a, then indeed it may 
be worth while, but while the colony is rearing, 
it must be a continual outlay ; and whenever 
it can ntaintain itself, it should be got rid of. 
What motive can one set of people have for 
paying the expenses of governing another set' 
And without some bribe of the kind, they will 
soon take care to govern themselves. No 
man serves another gratis, if he can help it ; 
and the forced obedience of a colony most 
ever cost more than it is worth. Who doubts, 
that even under the present miserable system 
of trade with the United States, we are far 
greater gainers than we could possibly be, 
were they still our subjectB ? As for colonies 
relieving the mother countries by taking off 
the surplus population, the idea is absurd ; 
because, to send emigrants away, always costs ' 
more money than they could be maintained 
for at home. And then, as they are generally 
the old, and the infirm, and helpless, who are 
sent away by the parishes, the strong ones who 
remain breed faster than ever. It will be a 
happy day for England, which sees every one 
of her colonies separated from her, and cast 
upon their own resources. The now helpless 
children will then grow up into men and 
women, and give and receive mutual benefits, 
to and from their parents. 

The indirect taxes of England are moat 
abhorrent and mischievous. Fifty times their 
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amoUDt might be paid diractly, and the people 
might still be gainers even in a pecuniary 
point of view. But how infinitely greater 
would be their aain, in their estrangement from 
theb present aemortiliznlion. Look at the 
barbarous, the stupid enactments of the 
revenue code of laws, only to be matched by 
those made for the preservation of game. 
Laws which are utterly disgraceful to en- 
lightened England, and fitted only for the 
meridian of Turkey or of Spain. Laws, 
calculated only to perpetuate a race of vin- 
dictive smugglers and poachers, whose feelings 
and actions are ocJy tolerated, because they 
are set forth on the foil of blockade men and 
gamekeepers, who, in addition to an equal 
ferocity, add the baser natures of hireling 
informers. Drunkenness, perjury, robbery, 
murder, and every species of crime is the con- 
sequence of this system. Vile and depraved 
a^ are the subordinate ignorant actors in the 
wretched scenes transacted, they still have the 

Eleaof poverty and ignorance for their escuse; 
ut what can he said of the cold-blooded, 
callous-hearted calculators, calling themselves 
gentlemen, and legislators, men of education, 
and refinement, who wantonly and knowingly, 
for the sake of filthy lucre, thus connive at 
the degradation and destruclion of their 
species P The thick vision of the present 
distorted time cannot be effectually concen- 
trated upon them, and their communion in 
infamy destroys their sense of shame, but the 
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cry of an injured nation shall go forth ajjainBt 
them, the anathema of reason and justice 
shall be pronounced upon them, and the pen 
of the historian shall inflict ample vengeance, 
on their abhorrent and most raffian-like base- 
ness ! Hare and Burke murdered the bodies 
of a few wretched individuals, in order to save 
themselves from starvation by their sale, and 
their unaeared consciences infiicted on them 
an earthly hell. But the gentlemanly, the 
refined, the powerful, the wealthy, the chris- 
tian, and the titled, joined together by an 
unholy bond called government, have judi- 
cially murdered by hundreds, the wretches, 
whom their cold-blooded tyranny had first 
driven to poverty, — murdered ihem in base 
malignant revenge, and glorified themselves 
in their most unhallowed deeds, unconscience- 
stricken, as if the destmctton of human life 
were a praiseworthy action. The curses of 
the poor, and of the fatherless, and of the 
widow, are upon them, and education alone, 
that education they have taken so much 
p^ns to prevent — that education alone will be 
the means of preventing their blood Irom 
being poured forth like water, when the inj ured 
beings they have so long trampled on, shall 
burst from the bands which bind them. 

To think on the bare physical injury in- 
flicted, makes the blood of a freeman boil. 
The virtual privation of the Itgbt of day. 
The virtual privation of the means of cleanung 
the person and clothing. The virtual priva- 
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tioa of artificial light. The virtua] privation 
of the food and Tuxoriee which are super- 
fluities in other countries. The virtual pnva- 
tioa of sale for the productions of art. And 
last, and most abhorrent of all, the virtual 
privation of knowledge gtuned by reading. 
Light, air, cleanliaess, food, and knowledge, 
are most essential things to hn'man existence. 
Whoever attempts to lessen their supply, is 
a vampyre to his species. Annually are 
thrown away whole streams of the light wines 
of France, We might drink them, but there 
interferes — the duty. We might reduce the 

Since of corn to one-half, by importations 
rom Americii, but there interferes — the duty. 
We might have abundance of light, by night 
and day, but there interferes — the duty. We 
might be cleanly, even to prolixity, but there 
interferes — the duty. Ana we might be the 
most intelligent people in the whole world, 
but the ace nrsed, D lighting, duty, again inter- 
feres, to check the civilization to which every 
citizen would otherwise aspire. The sale of 
gin is encouraged, and the sale of knowledge 
is half prohibited. A philosopher could 
scarcely require any other comment on a 
government. Londonderriee, Eldons, Wyn- 
fords, and Whamcliffes are, after that, super, 
fluous as examples. 

The first thipg that is done, after laying out 
a new town io the United States, is, to cut a 
road to it, and establish a newspaper. The 
means for the difiiisioa of itUelligence are 
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IhcD provided, and every thing of importance 
is Hure to advance well, in spite of agues, 
arising from breaking up new lands, which 
should rather be called old, seeing that they 
have been so many years nntonched. The 
newspapers of a free country really spread 
intelligence, and that very rapidly ; but the 
newspapers of England, highly, taxed, are 
thereoy a monopoly to their owners, and 
really prevent intelligence. They (^ve, it is 
true, ine details of what is passing in the 
world, but with the exception of one or two, 
they merely echo ^e unmeaning talk of tho 
day, and instead of b^ng leading journals 
as some of them call themselves, that is 
to say leading the public to the right, and 
warning them against the wrong, they pander 
to the popular cry ; because, by that means 
they increase the number of their cnstomers, 
and thereby enlarge their profits. They 
are mercaatile speculations, in short, and 
literary men are hired to write for tliem, just 
as a vender of gin employs working distillers. 
The proprietors of one of the principal jour- 
nals, on one occasion, decided by vote which 
side of a great public question should be taken; 
and the hireling scribe, eoaally ready to write 
on either side, received nis orders from the 
majority. It is clear that there could only 
be a right and a nroug course. The reason- 
ing process is an infallible guide to the 
right, yet all reason was abandoned, and 
the matter was settled by a process, very 
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similEiT to that of settling by a vote of brick- 
layei^ iHbourere, what should be the shape 
of a buildin?. Yet such publications as 
these are c^led the teachers of the people ! 
Philosophic-minded people, really capable of 
teaching the public at large, are shut out from 
the channel of newspapers, because they are 
rarely wealthy people, and to estHblisli a news- 
paper requires a large capital, on account of 
the duties which are to be paid to government. 
Thus, the purely mercantile newspapers main- 
tMa by wealth a monopoly, which they would 
Dot be enabled to maintain by talent. One 
newspaper only — the Examiner — takes pains 
to expose this iniquity. The newspapers could 
be sold at less than half-price, were it not for 
the duties ; but, as the taking off the duties 
would throw the trade open, those who enjoy 
the monopoly prefer it as it is. Were the trade 
thrown open, a great part of the daily press 
would probably really become vehicles of public 
instruction, instead of mere caterers for public 
amusement. At present, they are almost mi»- 
chievous, for they retard public improvement, 
being, instead of honest censors, generally the 
sycophantic applauders of whatt^er may be 
the system of the time being, praisers of the 
"wisdom of our ancestors," and resisters of all 
improvement, till the voice of the majority of 
the pubUc forces it upon tbem. They are the 
barrers-out of better men, and their only op- 
ponents are a species of half- desperate political 
adventurers, some of whom from ignorance. 
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and otheTH from deaire of profit, rua all risks 
of government proBecutlon, atul pander to the 
pasaioDs of the pooreBt classes, just as the 
" respectable part of the press" panders to the 
middle cUsaes. 

It is an-eed to by all really disinterested 
perxoiiB, that the government of England— 
not any individual government, but the gene- 
ral system — is one mass of immoi-ality in prac- 
tice, whatever it may be in theory. The whole 
norkingisfoundedon a system of conventional 
hypocrisy froinfirst to last. The general modes 
of doing busineBB are such as in private life 
would be called swindling, and there is noUuDg 
of honest simplicity in any one of the details. 
The Speech from the Throne, as it is called, is 
not the speech of the king, but a speech formed 
by his ministers, generally replete with fako- 
hoodg, and which he repeats like a parrot. 
Thus there is a commencement of untruth. In 
the Parliament, a member accuses another of 
political swindling, and with the same breath 
calls him the "honourable member," A gene- 
ral is, perhaps, accused of cowardice under the 
name of the " gallant member," In law, every 
indictment commences with a lie, pleasantly 
denominated a fiction, necesaary for framing 
the legal instrument. A barrister calls hia 
opposing counsel his " learned brother," and 
forthwith sets about proving him a fool. And 
this lying spirit pervades the whole nation. A 
man writes, "your obedient servant" to another 
whose brains he is about to blow out in a duel. 
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Two persons engaged in bargain and sale, mu- 
tually assert the grossest falsehoods, which 
neither especta the other to believe, and all 
with unblushing countenance. So fur from it, 
it is called praiseworthy, by those who hear of 
it, and such people are denominated "skilful 
traders." The lai^ monopolisers of provisions 
live by cheating ; the small provision dealers 
do the same. The very fact of living by deal- 
ing, seems to beget a laxity of moral feeling, 
a habit of paltry trickery, a practice of over- 
reaching in petty matters, which extends to all 
the concerns of life The mechanic, though 
generally esteemed by the artificial rules of 
life to be of an inferior grade, will be found to 
possess in general, far more noble senti- 
ments; as much more so, as he is in reality a 
more valuable member of the community. The 
living he obtains, does not depend upon lies, 
and therefore he is not habituated to the prac- 
tice of deceit. Consequeotly, he is far better 
adapted to discharge honestly all his public 
duties. He may, it is true, be crushed by the 
axm of power, i. e. his employer may by Uireat 
force him to do that whicQ bis judgment con- 
demns, though (his is rare, and then only serves 
to^fix more distinctly his perceptions of right: 
The English nation ia strongly aristocratic 
in its tendencies even yet, though late events 
have shaken it in the first grade. The pauper 
hows low to the parbh overseer ; the overseer 
declares that the churchwarden is a highly 
respectable man ; the chorchwarden bows to 
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tbe retired esijuire; the esquire's lady iratches 
for the patronising glance of the baronet or 
baronet's lady ; the baronet deems it a high 
hoDour to dine at the table of the viscount ; 
the viscount looks upwards to tbe earl ; (he 
earl thinks a marquis a very superior man, 
the marquis would give half his estate for & 
dukedom i and the duke, witii nothing farther 
to look "forward to, lives in the clouds, to look 
donn superciliously on all below, and lose his 
faculties in imbecility. In all these stations, 
the individual man is rarely looked aX; and it 
is taken for granted that the rank must con- 
vey all the rest. The only circumstance thai 
can change this rule is the want of wealth. 
Thus, a wealthy commoner is decidedly better 
than a poor duke, unles (he duke can attract 
vulgar money ill the way of marriage, which 
is mostly to be done ; thus ennobling the 
money, and enriching the duke. The lady, in 
such questioDs, is merely an incumbrance. 

The greatest energy of the English is found 
amongst the money- making people com- 
mencing the world. Nothing can stop them 
till they have reached tbeir summit, when their 
energy relaxes, and their desoendantfi become 
drones and fools. Those ot most intellect 
amongst tlie aristocracy are parvenus, com- 
monly called upstarts. These, under the pre- 
sent system, will be found to be principally 
composed of apostates from the cause of free- 
dom, who have sold their talents to the cause 
ofoj^reasion 
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But whatever may be the morality of the 
gOTernment, it is ^e standard by which the 
morality of the people must be measured. The 
governmeat never improves by ils own act and 
deed ; because, the members of it do not look 
to the advancement of the nation, but merely 
to their own individnal interest; therefore, their 
morality is aomewhat in arrear of that of the 
oation. But as fast as the nation advances in 
knonledge, and consequently in morality, it 
pushes on the government. When the people 
shall all be educated, i. e. shall all possesa 
mental training, and capability of reasoning, 
we may expect to possess nearly a perfect 
goyemment 

There is no doubt, that if an individual 
could be found, combining in himself the tbTe« 
<]ualitie8 of perfect knowledge, perfect wisdom, 
and perfect virtue, the whole direction and 
government could be better conducted by him 
singly, than by any combination of counsellors; 
because, the remainderof the community would 
then live as nearly as possible in a state of 
equality ; the state which may be considered 
as the standard of perfection. I say as nearly 
as possible, because perfect equality is not 
possible. Men are not born equal, any more 
than women; and never can be; because their 
physical formation varies, and tiieir education 
is operated on in many unexpected ways, so 
that an accident may derange the best con- 
certed plan. "Knowledge is power," and those 
who possess most of it, and best understand 
G 2 
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the application of it, must inevitably, in a. just 
state of society, obtain the rule over their fel- 
lows. The strong mind will take the lead, and 
the weak one nill follow it. So long as such 
rule were conducted after the dictates of reason, 
none would be interested in disputing it. 

But arbitrary power has a constant tendency 
to destroy itself; because, the possession of 
such power debases the intellect, the source 
from whence the power arises. Intellect can 
only be maintained by being constantly shar- 
pened in argument. Despots never argue — 
they command; therefore they learn nothing; ' 
and the other portions of the community soar 
beyond them, and attain power in turn. This 
is the case wilh the aristocracy of England at 
the present time. But even were a man found, 
all-perfect, all-wise, and all-knowing, for a 
ruler, as before remarked, though he would be 
admirable for a governor, such a mode of rule 
would cause a people to degenerate, for they 
in turn would have no exercise for their facul- 
ties, and they would sink into apathy. When 
their governor died, they would fall into trou- 
ble through ignorance. It was said of old, 
that with Epaminondas the glory of Thebes 
rose and fell. That might be an excellent 
character for the talents of the leader, but it 
was a mark of degradation in the people, and 
showed that they were a nation of slaves, nho 
had not within themselves the power of repro- 
duction. Epaminondas was a dictator, in fact, 
if not in name ; and all dictatorial, as well 
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hereditary as elecled, power, tends to the de- 
gradation or a people. The bereditai^ is the 
most mischievous of the two, because it is ge- 
nerally accompanied by ignorance and imbe- 
cility ; which still more retard the advances 
of a nation to a state of perfection. 

Every form of goTemoient is unjust and 
de^neratiny in its efFecls on human nature, 
which has a tendency to keep up the institution 
of castes. Every individual in the state should 
have fair play, and a chance of risiag to the 
highest offices in the state, if his talents 
warrant it. Any other system wholly destroys 
generous emulation and enterprise. Where- 
ever ciute exists, there is slavery ; and where- 
ever slavery exists, is it not found to degenerate 
both master and slave ? Loolt at the condi- 
tion of the West Indian resident proprietors. 
What are their reasoning powers, in spite of 
the strong natural talent wherewith nature 
has endowed them generally ? What are 
Europeans after a long residence in the 
Eastern Indies? What is their moral reason- 
ing ? Precisely that of the native princes — 
physical force — and as their physical know- 
ledge is greater than that of the natives, they 
play the part of tyger, while the native is 
content with that of jackal. The only ad- 
vantage that the natives of India have gained 
by their European subjugation, is the break- 
ing up the charm of respect for their ancient 
despotism, and a very small portion of in- 
creased physical knowledge. The door is 
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Opened for a change bo soon as the oppor- 
tunity shall offer. The hereditary castes of 
England fortunately operate more on those 
who belong to them, than on the people at 
large. The former are moetly imbecilea, going 
donnwards in the scale of humanity, while the 
latter are gradually rising. But as the high 
offices of Htate are principally confined to the 
hereditary clasBes, the mass of the people 
abstain from seeking after the hieher branches 
of knowledge, which most would do, were the 
career ol advancement, to the highest stations 
of talent and power, open to all deserrers 
alike ; as they ought to be, and would be, in 
a better regulated state of society. 

Strictly hereditary government muBt, ac- 
cording to certain laws of nature, be com- 
pOBftd of fools, and it is found so in practice. 
Witness the crowned heads of Europe, com- 
pounded of madness and imbecility ; and the 
ancient uistocracy, closely resembling them. 
The reason of it is a matter well known to 
farmers ; Ihey have bred in and in, and do 
crossing has taken place, a matter of absolute 
necesnty both in animals and vegetables, 1o 
obtain the best kind. For Iri^ potatoes 
English seed is used ; for English potatoes 
Irish seed. The weeds of nature become 
beautiful flowers in gardens ; garden flowers 
neglected become weeds again. English 
horses are the result of crosung those of 
. various countries, selecting from time to time 
the best varieties. Amongst dogs, the grey- 
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hound and the newfoundland, the ancient 
■taghound, the mastiff, and the lady's minute 
lapdof^, had probably one commOD ori(pa ; 
and were they neglected by man, they would 
no doubt again merge into it. 'I lie catholic 
aristocracy of England are a melancholy 
proof of the tendency of our race to de- 
generate, when the propagation of the spedes 
IB confined amongat one small class. The 
accursed feelings of bigotry shut out this 
unfortunate small body from matrimonial 
alliance, except amongst themselves. And 
what has been the consequence? Intellect 
has vanished, and idiocy and madness are 
left as a reproach to the besotted pride of 

The principle of election in England has 
to some extent counteracted the mischievous 
tendencies of hereditary riicht. It has infused 
a leaven of vigour, and intellect, which has 
kept the people like a land-mark of freedom 
above the level of the surrounding nations; 
just as the constant crossings which from the 
earliest ages they have undei^one with Danes, 
Saxons, Normans, and others, have given a 
superiority to their physical breed. Even 
the degeneracy of election bribery, has not 
been able wholly to overcome the good arising 
from the principle of Ireedom. If a man 
sells his birthright and that of bis fellows, he 
debases his nature, it is true ; but the very 
act of selling argues freedom of will. He 
may withhold it if he chooses, and in cases of 
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great moment he does withhold it, as witness 
the elections on the important question of 
carrying the Refonn bill. He is tnen not all 
a slave ; and even the semblance, the outer 
foi-ms of freedom, have a tendency to keep 
alive the reality. Even the degenerate Ro- 
mans of the present day talk wilh pride of 
dieir free ancestry. Under despotic govern- 
ments the ruling power is not purchased, but 
taken by force; under the English system, it 
may be attained through the agency of money. 
Consequently, an ambitious man of the lowest 
clnss, possessing the requisite energy and no 
.scruples of conscience, united with great 
ability, may calculate, as a matter of cer- 
tainty, upon realising such an accumulation 
of pro|>erty as will enable, if not himself, 
his heir, to acquire a peerage, as it is the 
maxim of the shrewd ones amongst those who 
possess power, to ageregate to themselves, that 
IS to their own body, all the property they 
can. Such upstart men usually become the 
most intolerant of their class, and the most 
anxious to prevent others from attaining their 
own acquired station. They are rarely useful 
members of society, for their intense selfish- 
ness leads them to abandon all llie labours of 
Sroduction for the purpose of becoming 
ealers, merchants, bankers, &c., thus secur- 
ing a large and easy profit on the transit of 
goods from one hand to another. Those who 
apply themselves to study, prompted by their 
ambition, usually turn their studies into those 
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channels of law, medicine, and religion, where 
the exercise of chicanery is abundantly 
rewarded. A true philoBopher rarely attains 
more than a mediocrity of property ; for, in 
addition to his setting little value on it, he 
cannot descend to the chicanery, by which 
alone it can be procured in large quantity. 
The inventive classes of the community, com- 
monly called schemers, rarely realise much 
money ; because, the love of prosecuting fresh 
discoveries consumes all their time and means. 
They are experimentalists, though seldom 
philosophers, and are at all times ready to 
sacrifice certain gain for any imperfectly seen 
advantage, which dawns on them in the distant 
obscurity. This is a propensity they cannot 
resist, and the really money-getting people 
are always on the watch, ready to take advan- 
tage of their necessities. This is perhaps as 
well in a national point of view, for the results 
of the operations of the scheming part of the 
community are by far too valuable, for their 
time to be taken up with the mere details of 
distribution. But society is bound to take 
measures, to prevent such persons enduring 
the pangs of want, as is but too frequently 
the case. 

Thebest form of government is undoubtedly 
the republican, because thereby the emulation 
of all is awakened, and capacity alone is the 
standard of power. In a true republic, all 
may equally aspire to power in turn, for the 
very bausis equality ot right — as for equality 
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of nature, it never did, and probably never will, 
exist. At the present time there ia but one 
republic in the world, the United StateB of 
America,andthia,though the nearest approach- 
ing to pure, is not so, because slaves exist in its 
territorieB. The soi'disant republics of Spanish 
America are not republics, but petty military 
despotisms, in which each chief rules, who can 
get the most troops to support bis authority 
for the time being ; and it is needless to add, 
th&t die rulers are constantly changing and 
without much bloodshed, like the petty Italian 
states of the middle ages. The demonstration 
of a superior force is sufficient to cause the old 
governor to run away, and the new one takes 
his place quietly. And by all this the majority 
of the people are little affected; trade and 
agriculture go oo without molestation, and 
though little law exists, a species of conven- 
tional Justice supplies its place. The ancient 
republics of Greece and Rome were doubtless 
something after the same fashion. But the 
United States, with the single exception of 
the slaves, form a true republic. High station 
is dependent only on the election of Ihe whole 
body. If a man by high attainment or 
extraordinary wisdom is superior to his fellows, 
there is a moral certainty that he will become 
a legislator, if be chooses. Thus only is die 
balance of equality destroyed ; each one flads 
his level by the operation of natural causes. 
The first-class philosopher must, of course, be 
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superior to the labourer, because he is of the 

Sreatfst value lo the community, iiidepen- 
ently of hia greater rarity ; and therefore, 
he is iure to be better paid for hie labours. 
The class which is most nurDerous, iu pro- 
portioD to the demand, is save to be the worst 
paid. Were the making of chronometers, as 
«mple a matter, aad as easy, as vreaving 
cotton cloth, or digging, the rate of wages 
would diminish to the same level. But as 
there are few men sliilful enough to make 
chronometers, they charge what price they like. 
But notwithstanding the disticction this makes 
in artificial society, so far as civil rights 
extend, all are placed on precisely the same 
footing. The highest can no more commit 
crime with impunity, than the lowest can. A 
lawyer, a physician, a merchant, a judge, aud 
a common porter, if ihey commit the same 
crime, are placed in the same prison, and 
compelled to undergo the same forced labour, 
varying only in the proportion of their skill 
in any mechanic art. Thus, those who take 
the highest rank cut of prison, have the 
lowest nithin. A lawyer, committed for for- 
gery, may sometimes be seen helping a negro 
bui^lar to draw a truck loaded with timber 
for the use of a carpenter, who is exercising 
his trade ; a merchant may be seen playing 
thepart of hammerman to a blacksmith; while 
a gentleman is turning a grindstone for an 
engraver, who is preparing his tools. There, 
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indeed — in prison — the law is no respecter of 
persons, and the possessora of the arts most 
vahiable to society, ascend to the highest 
grade. 

In England, the system of appointment by 
hereditary authorities, whether directly, or 
through the agency of bribery, renders the 
whole code of laws only an instrument of 
oppression towards the poor, and a dead letter 
towards the rich, the powerful, and the ener- 
getic ; unless, when they want to use it as mi 
instrument for crushing the helpless. The old 
trite saying, thi«t " the law is open to the rich 
and poor, like the London tavern," speaks 
volumes in this matter. This fact has done 
more towards the demoralisation of the very 
poor, than almost any other ; and has at last 
caused the majority of them to entertain the 
opinion that legal punishment Is more a 
misfortune than a disgrace ; and has created, 
even amongst those who can better disdngui^ 
between right and wrong, a disposition to 
side with the criminal, rather than with the 
law, and to rejoice when he escapes its 
clutches; seeing as they do, that there is one 
measure of justice meted out to the rich, and 
another to the poor. Uneducated people 
mostly reason boldly, without circumlocution; 
and all the sophistry in the world will not 
persuade them out of their homely proverb, 
" that what is good for the parson is good for 
the parish." When they see the scions of' 
aristocracy, drink, lie, swew, break the Sab- 
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bath, &c. and still frequent " good society," 
they cannot be made to believe that such 
thiugs are really bad. The poor maa hears 
of a lord borrowing his neighbour's wife, and 
cannot be persuaded but that he has a right to 
take his own to market, and dispose of her in 
a halter. A highly respectable banker " ruus 
a bit in debt, and then rnns away." The 
phrase goes forth that " he was unfortunate 
in his speculations," and all the irorld pities 
him. The poor man bilks his employer, or 
the chandlers shop, and though all the world 
cries shame on him, he cannot comprehend 
that there is any difference in the two cases ; 
except his being poor, and the banker rich ; 
therefore, he hates the rich man, who is 
allowed to rob with impunity. A rich bishop 
outrages public decency, and the law, first 
giving him lime to provide himself with abun- 
dance of means, politely wishes him a plea- 
taut journey. A poor clergyman, for signing 
another man's name, without contemplating 
or obtaining any advantage to himself thereby, 
is transported. The poor man, who weighs 
this in his mind, cannot but conclude that the 
real crime is in the poverty, and therefore his 
haU'ed to the rich is increased tenfold. More 
thaa all this, the crimes of the poor man are 
commonly caused by ihe sheer pain of misery 
and want ; those of the rich are perpetrated in 
the wantonness of vice. A poor man begs in 
the streets throagh absolute want, and is forth- 
with soat to the treadmill ; a rich man does 
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the same thing through wautonaesa, and it is 
considered a good jeat The law, then destroys 
the remains of virtue in the poor mau, by 
throwing him into prison amougst the outcasts 
of society ; the rich man is accomodated fur 
bis money with good privaie apartments, in 
which, the " can't get out" is the only punish- 
ment. With regard to the " respectable" part 
of the communiiy, and the aristocracy, there 
is also a difference ; for Justice has her grades. 
What is " highly improper" iu a middle man, 
is the pink of propriety in a nohleman ; thus, 
Wakeoeld stole an heiress, and was rewarded 
with three years' imprisonmeut in Newgate. 
Londonderry stole an heiress, and was rewarded 
with her hand. Who is so blind as not to see 
the difference of persons ? Had Wakefield 
been a mechanic or a labourer, he would 
doubtless have been hanged in terrorem, with 
as little remorse as a pirate, or that mo^ 
infamous robber of other game yclept a 
poacher. But who would think, of putting a 
rope round an aristocratic neck P 

The poor generally, and thieves in particular, 
draw the inference, that laws are a contrivance 
of the rich, without any regard to justice, for 
the purpose of keeping them down ; and that 
they are only executed, because the rich 
happen to he the most powerliil, for which 
reason they resolve to evade them to the utmost 
of their power, and take no shame to them- 
selves for so doing- To accomplish their 
purposes better, there has been a new language 
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invented, called slang; which is used by the 
lowest grade of poor people and thieves almost 
indiscriminately ; with perhaps some few terms 
of more than ordinary obscurity, which the 
thieves reserve for their own peculiar talking. 
There is much quaint truth in their notions 
and language, and a man who has a pbilo- 
sophicat longing to become acauainted with 
the genus Cockney, will do well to become 
acquainted with this branch of philology, 
otherwise he will perchance find himself looked 
upon with as much suspicion by its professors, 
as an Englishman would be, if speaking only 
his own language in the heart of China. It 
has been computed,tliatthereare four thousand 
children, of both sexes, in London, between die 
ages of seven and fourteen, who rise every 
morning from dens of vice and misery, without 
knowing where they shall procure food for 
the day, or where they shall lie down at night 
These children gsin their living by thievingifi^J 
having been brought up to it from their earliest 
infancy ; and so far from imagining it a crime, 
Ifaey think it an honour to rob dexterously ; as 
much so as an Arab does to spoil a caravan. 
The Arab knows that he risks being shot in 
bis enterprise, but he considers it only a draw- 
back on his chances of success ; a misfortune, 
the risk of which he must run. So also, the 
jnvenile thieves, and many who are older, 
consider detection, imprisonment, transpor- 
tation, and hanging, only in the tight of mis- 
lortnnes, and not of disgrace, just as a sailor 
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calculates shipwreck as one of the chances 
against him. And why should they consider 
it disgrace ? They have never associated with 
any one in whom tiiey could place confidence, 
who viewed their career in the light of crime; 
and as for what magislTates or judges may tell 
them, they can only look upon them as 
inlerested parties, for they have never ex- 
perienced any good at their hands, but much 
Eunishmest. The utmost siretch of theii 
iudnesB is, like the Romish priest, to give 
their blessing, and some barren advice not to 
thieve ; knowing at the same time, tliat they 
must either thieve or starve. 

And after all, we may use as much con- 
ventional hypocrisy as we please, but these 
children commit no crime whatever in tliieving; 
if they cease to thieve, they commit suicide 
by starvation ; and the first law of nature is 
self- preservation. Where then is the clime of 
taking from the superfiuity of another, in 
order to support life r The soldier goes to a 
foreign country, in what is ludicrously called 
the defence of hii king and cwtntry ; he enters 
a town by force, kills many of the inhabitants, 
and plunders, that is^ steals, not slily, but by 
force, all he can lay his hands on ! The 
greatest captain of the age must have been in 
this predicament, if he ever made any prize- 
money ! Wherein then can be the difference ? 
The juvenile London depredator destroys no 
life, but, with considerable skill and dexterity, 
— ench as in diplomacy would be called high 
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talent, — appropriates to himself the meana of 
Kviug, generally without a jot of violence, and 
this only when he is driven by absolute 
necessity, of which the soldier has very rarely 
the excuse. Where then can be the difference, 
lave that the trade of the soldier is more bmtal, 
and is sanctioned by a law made by those who 
employ him, and who share his booty ; and 
who have made another law, to hang, trans- 

?ort, and imprison, certain oUier thieves whose 
ooty they do not share, and whose numbers 
are too small for resistance. The advocates 
of prejudice and oppreauon may state what 
they please, hot this is really and truly the 
philosophical solution of the matter. Thieving, 
on the English and Scottish border, before the 
reign of James the first, was held to he per- 
fectly honourable, whether done hy force or 
finesse. Could the anion of the two crowns 
alter the matter ? The fact is, that the social 
bond of union is based upon an understanding, 
that no necessaries shall be taken by force, 
but that alt shall hare a fair proportion of 
food and other mattere, fitting to support 
existence. Certain penalties are attached to 
the breach of this bond by the weaker partieB. 
But in the case of these children, society 
has no claim to sue for the penalties. Society 
has been ^e breaker of the bargain ; and, 
like a base tyrant, risitsher own sins upon the 
heads of the unfortunate. The children exe 
left to starve, and the bond becomes void, 
force is unavailing to them, and they resort to 
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finesse. Society then, like a roaring bally, 
causes a sentence tu be pronounced against 
them, by her interested judicial tribunals; 
and from being petty stealera, they are con- 
verted into robbers by violence, and mur- 
derers. Has it nev«r entered into the con. 
templation of soci<'ty, that the children of 
nobody are the children of the public ? and it 
is belli that no father is permitted by law to 
desert his child. It will be nell to reflect 
that after all, education is cheaper than coo. 
demnatiou; prevention better than punishment. 
Society is morally bound to tcuch all its 
members a knowledge of its laws ; if it neglecta 
this duty, it must take all conseciuencea. It 
will perhaps be ansnered, that Ute children 
have the resource of parish workhonses. 
Fari^ workhouB^ do not teach moral dutiesl 
And what sort of establishments are they ? 
A system of tyrants domineering over slaves, 
who only submit to the tyranny tor the sake 
of food! What a satire is it upon society, 
even if it makes out its case, that the thieves 
are in fault ! What must be the r^nstitulion 
of that society, in which a better living is 
gained by thieving, than by labour ? 

The only remedy is education — proper men- 
tal training — in support of which there are 
various aphorisms which have descended from 
ancient times, as — " a tree must be bent while 
it is young"—" train up a child in the way he 
should go, and when he is old he will not de. 
part from it." Governments, in all ages, have 
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poeseesed the poirer to do ibia ; but, in some 
cases from igDornnce, nnd in others from the 
love of oppression, tbey have generally done 
ttieir utmost to train tlie people tiey ruled over, 
afler the modes most calculated to make them 
either brutal ruffians, or submissive slaves. In 
former times, they were brutes immersed in 
ignorance, far more blind than that of Ameri- 
can Indians, whom it is the custom to call 
savages. In Eoglaod, an ealhusiastic indi- 
vidual, named Joseph Lancaster, made strenu- 
OU8 exertions to extend ordinary education, 
i. e, reading and writing, the tools necessary 
for the acquirement of education. The govern- 
ment, ana the aristocracy whom they repre- 
sented, took, the alarm; they knew that know- 
ledge was power, and that if the nation acquired 
knowledge, the governors could no longer re. 
tain power exclusively. Ail, possessing know- 
ledge, would demand and obtun a share of 
the power. The government knew that they 
could not put down the schools by force, and 
they took the only course which was open to 
them — theye&tabliBfaed a counteracting system 
of other schools, wherein unresisting and re- 
spectful obedience to superiors, was the prin- 
ciple laitt down, and constantly inculcated. 
The gentle and kindly feelings of women were 
ajoused to enthusiasm in what they were taught 
to believe was a holy and benevolent cause j 
and shoals of lady-patronesses, and lady- 
teacbers, embarked in it as a labour of love. 
It was a matter of feeling, not of reaaon — they 
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themaelvea had never experienced mental trtUD' 
ing, and therefore they could not reason; they 
embarked in the cause with all the glowing 
enthusiastic devotion of kindly hearts, unknow- 
ing that the success of their efforts could only 
serve to debase the natures of their pupils, from 
the nohle aspirations of freedom, down to the ' 
crouching baseness of slavery. They were for 
a while successful, as women generally an, 
iriien they would persuade either to good or 
evil ; and they obstructed for a long time the 
r^;eneration of their species. Had these gen- 
tle teachers been mentally trained, to choose 
the good and to eschew the evil, what might 
sot have been the result of their happy eflbrta 
at this time ? What might it not be, even 
now, were female persuasioQ enlisted in the 
cause of suffering humanity — not merely to 
assuage wounds, but to prevent the wounds 
■ from being inflicted ? Poverty and misery 
are the original sources of vice. Poverty re- 
moved, vice would cease to exist. The only 
efficient self-acting instrument for the removu 
of poverty is education. 

Society at large, in England, has now re- 
ceived an impulse which will be most import- 
ant in its effects. An enquiry has been insti- 
tuted into old abases, which will not again be 
stilled dll they are swept away. People will 
no longer sit down patiently under grievances, 
for fear of the ill names which may be given 
them on account of their complaints. A phy- 
dcian who professed an intention of radicauy 
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curing physical evils and 'diseases was never 
held in bad odour ^ yet, strange to say, the 
aspirer after ihe radical cure of the moral and 
political evils under which himself and his 
countrymen laboured.aQd still labour, was held 
up to public execration as a monster who de- 
served to be hunted down by his species. Now, 
the thoughts of a large majority are changed, 
and the name of " Radical" has become their 
proudest boast. Principles have not changed 
their nature^ to what then must their alteration 
be attributed ? To the fact, that a large ma- 
jority of the. population have become thinkers 
and reasoners, instead of the mere ecboers of 
senseless ciies. 

It is supposed by many persons, that the 
law of Reform, which is about to restore to a 
portion of the people, that control over the 
acts of government, of which they had been 
deprived by stratagem, will work, an immediate 
change, and abolish all abuses ; but they are 
much mistaken. It is merely an entering 
wedge. The mischievous power of the aris- 
tocracy will still continue very extensive ; 
because, their influence — tyrannical influence 
— over the lai^e body of voters comprised 
amongst their tenantry, will retain nearly the 
same force as before. To combat this, there 
exists onlyfa choice of two things^; physical 
force, or the ballot. As to suffering the in- 
fluence to remain, that is out of the question ; 
the intellects of the,aristocracy are so oesotlod, 
that no useJul law could possibly take eflect, 
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winch they mi^t ima^'ine hostile to their in- 
dividual interests, so long as they retained a 
ecu uleirni ling influence. 

Physical force is a matter which should ne^er 
be resorted to but in the last ex.tremity. It 
has been called " the last reason of kings," but 
uDJnstly so, for they have geuerally appealed 
to it before any other argument. Wise and 
good people will avoid such au appeal as long 
as they can ; for (he act of shedding blood has 
a brutalising tendency. It destroys for a time 
the power of reasoning, in the mere animal 
impulse ; and after a civil contest, of however 
slight a nature, it takes a long time for the 
unquiet spiriUto sub^de again into the routine 
of their ordinary occnpations. I grant that 
there may be occasions on which a gallant 
struggle may be needful ; in which success 
must be achieved at any risk, and regardless 
of all consequences. Such was the case during 
tfaethree glorious daysof July, when the second 
French revolution was effected. Should such 
a matter ever become necessary in England, 
there ai'e thousands of gallant men, who will 
freely oppose their breasts to blade and barrel, 
in order to rescue their species from thraldom, 
— who will rush to death as to a bridal, in the 
cause of glorious freedom ; and in such case, 
I too have a rifle, which shall not han^ idly 
by the wall, while the deatb-kneli of my fellow* 
is sounded, and the work of the unholy few is 
speeding. In such a cause, I will back a horse, 
and wield a blade, in the open field, <»- wage 
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on foot the war of city barricades, so long as 
the comsOQ ciirrent of life shall run in m; 
veins. I hold, that the death of an uncon> 
qoered fieemaii, far outweighs the life of a 
crouchiof^ slave. 

But (here is hardly a possibility existing, 
that physical force can be needed. There is 
notbiDg to Btmggte with, except some empty 
puppets, yclept boroughmoDgers, and the worm- 
eaten parcbments, by which (heir tenares are 
held. The fiat has gotte forth against them, 
and they must yield to the voice of reason. 
But what then P We will suppose the Reibrm 
bill passed, and the new parliament assembled 
— many, perchance the majority, creatures of 
the aristocracy. A bill will be brought iu for 
tile abolition of the corn bill — another for the 
abolition of custom-houses — a third for an in- 
creased extension of suffrage, and the members, 
being creatures of the aristocracy, will throw 
them out, because they conceive that they 
militate against their interests. In short, the 
selfisbness of man in his present state is such, 
that nothing good can originate for the many, 
while the interested few retain their power of 
putting on a veto, through their appointed 
agents in the state legislature. 

For the joint benefit of the whole community, 
it is desirable that the power of appointing le- 
gislators should be universal. The idea of 
" universal su&age" absolutely horrifies many 
even of the humane and well-disposed, who 
Ibereupou set up sundry quackeries of limita. 
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tion, forgettiDg the dishonesty hy which many 
aie thereby robbed of their undoabted rights, 
— rights really far more valuable than all the 
property about which so much talk has been 
made, and that property only held by (he ap- 
parent onucTS, for the purpose of distribution, 
as has been before shown. One talks of '< suf- 
frage asextensive as taxation," andis reminded 
that taxation is universal, on which he amends 
his statute of limitation to " direct taxation." 
Another talks of " householders' suffrage," as 
if B man who keeps a house, possibly to rent 
out, must necessarily be more enlightened than 
his tenants, to whom he really acts as a species 
of servant. A third thinks the sovereig:n pa- 
nacea resides in "landholders' sufirage," — I 
suppose upon some unknown principle, that 

Sod intentions are indigenous to the soil. A 
irth thinks, that as fundholders are interested 
in the maintenance of order, no suffrage can 
he more proper. And it will generally be found, 
tiiat each one has a happy knack of advo- 
cating the class to which be himself belongs ; 
but no one has thought it at all necessary, to 
advert (o the cAorocfer of the individual living 
beings, throughout the whole matter. The 
taxpayer, Ihe householder, the landholder, and 
the fundholder, may be, jointly and severally, 
most egregious asses — nay, as to the two latter, 
most frequently are ; for their faculties are 
rarely sharpened by the necessity of exertion. 
They acquire something of the nature of the 
store pig ; or the Dalai Lama of Thibet, fed 
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up by the prieBta as a goodly object to worship; 
or like the round, oily, Aristocracy of LondoD 
city, made more for sliow than use. But all 
this U DOthiug, when ia uoison with that magiC' 
workiug Dsme, "property." Be the indiTidual 
fool, aas, or idiot, and largely eudoKed with 
properly, he ia at the aaoie time invested with 
infallible judgmeut Like the Pope, when 
Beatfd in his chair of promulgation, all his 
sentences became oracular. And vweverta, if 
a man be generous, wise, learned, bra?e ; in 
short, if he be a very god upon earth, and yet 
have not " property," he is oy that one omis- 
sion, deprived of the capacity for enerciaing 
one of tne first rights of a freeman — hia aliue 
of appointment iu the legislation of the com- 
. munity to which he belonga. By thia proceaa, 
■("happena, that the persona elected as legisla- 
tors, resemble those who elect (hem; they are 
selected for their property, not for their cb> 
pacity ; and the result is, that bad and mis- 
chievous laws are made, even in cages, wbera 
it is the immediate interest of rich and poor 
alike, that good ones should exist. 

The principle of universal suffrage cannot 
be denied, if the principle be admitted, that 
every man born in the country has a right to 
live in the country, and therefore, has a right 
to his share of those things without which he 
cannot live. If he has a right to hia share he 
has a right to exercise control over the distri- 
bution of his share. A pauper, or parish 
fundholder, ia therefore as much entitled to 
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BuSrage, aa is the holder of stock, or state 
landholder ; as the taxpayer, the houeeholder, 
or the landholder. And if it be contended, 
that the poverty of the pauper is a., proof ot 
the deficiency of bis intellect, in not ha.viQg 
been able to Hcramble for as good a share as 
the other classes of society ; it bc^comes only 
the more necessary that he should possess a 
controlling power, on the principle Of self- 
defence. It is too much to ask, that because 
society hsis already proved too strong for him, 
be should be rendered still weaker, by being 
stripped of his suffrage in addition. 

The principle being then admitted, it 
becomes a question, how far it is advisable to 
carry it in action. Many intelligent men doubt 
the capacity of a large portion of the com- 
munity for underslAading their own welfare ; 
and fear that the interests of the whole would 
suffer, if they were permitted to exercise their 
discretion. Of course there are abundance of 
people ready to set up this plea as an excuse 
for retaining unjust power ; but I only allude 
to those who are honest in their belief. But 
if it were so ; if the minority of the nation 
were desirous to live in a state ol mutual 
violence, and the majority wished to live 
peaceably, then the majority would be en- 
titled to coerce the minority, just as a man 
would be entitled to knock down a madman, 
Who persisted in setting his honse on fire. If 
the opposite were the case, if the majority 
were partisans of violence, and ttcted thereon. 
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dieir rigiht bo to (to coald scarcely be im- 

Engned ; and the minority conld do nothing 
ut follow np die syBtem, and help them- 
selvei in the best way they were able. This 
would be what is called a revolution, but to 
imagine that such a thing can take place in 
England is absurd; there is no possibility of 
its happening, unless the majority of the 
population were to rna mad ; which amongst 
BO sane a community is not likely to happen. 
The notion, that a general divinon of all 
property into minute poitiooB, would make 
the whole more productive, and each indiri. 
dual better off, can only be entertained by a 
penon of Tery narrow intellect indeed ; it 
would be more likely to destroy half its value 
by throwing difficulties in the way of working 
it, just as when the mob of a large city plun- 
der a baker's shop, in the scramble the greater 
part of the bread is trampled under foot 
Bat supposing that no lose occurred, the only 
persons who could possibly benefit by such a 
division would be the extreme poor, or about 
one uer cent of the population, and they 
woala be better off just so much, as the rest 
of the population would be worse off. But 
the extreme poor are the class who would 
most probably be killed off in the struggle, 
therefore the community would be very con- 
siderably bmtalised, and uo one would benefit. 
I do not mean to assert that the general affairs 
of the community are well managed under 
1 3 
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the present syEtein, but simply that Ihey 
would be very much worse managed under a 
eyHtem of minute division. 

But there is reason to believe, that a certun 
extent of inteliigeoce has now pervaded so 
very laxge a portion of the community, that 
probably, not a tenth part of the wbole are 
Ignorant enough to conceive, that they could 
in any way benefit their condition by a stale 
of disorder and confusion. The other nine 
parts then would he an overwhelming ma- 
jority, interested, and that strongly, in the 
maintenance of order. If this be so, and I 
believe it is not to be doubted, what possible 
damage could result from universal suffrage, 
of all those of mature age, even idiots and 
madmen inclusive ? In the United States the 
suffr^e is universal, excepting the slave 
population of the Southern States, and it is 
found in practice, that the most intelligent 
men of the community are usually elected 
for legislators. What more can be needed f 
I assert then, without fear of rational con- 
tradiction, not only that the suffrage ought to 
be universal as a right,— -but that no evil 
could result to tlie community at large, from 
its being acknowledged as a law. To the 
illicit gains, and illicit power, of the locusts of 
the community, it would be absolutely destruc- 
tion. This they know, and will therefore 
resist it, with all their might and main. Every 
pi^try and contemptible artifice will be reserted 
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to, to prevent abler, and wiser, and honeater 
men, from being raised to the seats which are 
at preseQtBO unworthily occupied. 

But, setting aside the injustice of it, there ia 
tittle doubt Inat, if only one million pe^Bonl^ 
takea iadiscnniinately from all ctaeses of the 
commnnity, ptMsessed Buflragee, and, unswayed 
by influence or intiinidation, were to elect a 
lutuBe of representaliTes, that bouse would be 
compoied of the beat men of the community. 
The natural tendency of averagehuman beiugs 
IB to do good, and they only take to doing 
evil when swayed by interest or necessity, 
tinder present circumstances, a much larger 
number is unable to elect an honest house of 
representatives ; because, the electors being 
principally composed of farmers and trades- 
men, they are exposed to the risk of loung 
their farms and bunness, if they incur the 
displeasure of their aristocratic landlords and 
customers, by voting contranjr to tieir direc 
tions. Thus, the present system, though called 
elective, is in reality, a system of appointment ; 
nearly as much so, as it' the form of election 
were not gone through at all. The men who 
are thus elected, will not consent to increas* 
the number of electors, unless, their fears are 
wrought upon by non-electors ; and thus, only 
by very slow degrees can effective changes 
lake place. Changes which are too sudden, 
are frequently mischievous ; but changes 
which are too slow, are more so, for in many 
cases that species of excitement which is thiu 
I 3 
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created, begets a tendency to appeal to 
physical force, which should always be avoided 
where possible; because, do man's judgment 
of what is right can be improved by the excite- 
ment of passion. 

The ballot only can work the needful 
change without violence. Much abuse baa 
been showered on the ballot by iuterested par- 
ticB, who allege that it is secret, and there- 
fore cowardly ; consequently " Un-English." 
Cowardice is certainly a bad thing, because 
it frequently prevents a man from doing his 
duty; but that bull-doebiutality which leads 
a man to put his head into the jaws of a lion, 
that coarse pig-like insensibility of Wetherell 
and Londonderry cannot certainly be called 
courage. If it be so, it is only of the bull-dog 
kind, and eyen a butcher would he ashamed 
of such an unreasoning display. There b 
nothing improper in avoiding a collision with 
prejudiced people, when no duty is thereby 
infringed. Religious persons who have any 
particular tenets, ana wish to be thought 
respectable, do not openly rail against other 
sects, although they believe those sects will 
be eternally condemned. Were they to do so, 
it would be considered a mark of intolerance. 
Why then should political sects proclaim their 
feelings and tenets at the market cross ? Why 
should ill blood be stirred up, when by absti- 
nence irum speaking, it may be avoided ^ 
Many evil things have certainly been trans- 
acted under the garb of secrecy, as the inqni- 
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utioD, for example ; and the vord secrecy 
ilself, being' the opposite of frankness, couTeys 
to the ^nerous mind the feelings of un- 
pleasantry. But the affectation of openness, 
comes with a bad grace from those, who have 
all their lives been in the practice of voting- 
away millions, as secrel-aervice money ; and 
actually {hemselvesusetheballotiQ all their own 
private societies, where open votjng would 
expose them to the chance of a duel. The 
ballot, then, is quite a fitting thing. But 
when used to save a poor man and his family 
from ruin, for honestly discharging his duty, 
then it is the height of immorality. It is 
worthy of remarti, tliat the opposers of the 
ballot a.fe to be found in the ranks of the 
oppressive aristocracy ; they oppose it because 
it would set the people free from their tram- 
mels ; for they would scarcely ask a man for 
his vote, and still less bribe him, when even 
if the vote were promised, they could not 
ascertain whether it were really given. If they 
did bribe, in almost all cases, they would lose 
their money ; because a slight exertion of 
reason would convince an elector, that it is a 
less crime to appropriate a sum of money by 
a false promise, than to swear a false oath, 
and commit the very highest political crime. 
Nay more, so grating is all dictation to human 
nature, that an elector would make it a point 
to thwart the would-be tyrant who might 
attempt to mle over him ; nothing but fear 
prevent) itnow. The ballot once established. 
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flnence of reason and argumeot would remain. 
The aristocTacy well know this, and the 
Refonn Bill itself is less diataateful to them, 
than the ballot would be. Thej^ are therefot« 
like the boy who persuaded his schooKellow 
that the cake was dirty, in order that he mig-ht 
have it all to himself. But with regard to the 
people, the quantum of intelligence amongst 
them is too great for such a cheat to succeed. 
The aristocracy hafe cried " Wolf" once too 
often. 

Therefore, as soon aa the Refonn 8ilt shall 
have passed, the universal cry will be for ttie 
ballot, in order to make it effective. That 
gained. Reform may be considered to be 
really accomplished. The class of men yrbo 
will then be wanted for representatives, will 
be very different from those at present in 
reqaest The mm who are most useful at 
present, are the energetic and vigorous pullen- 
down of abuses ; the prompt and courageous 
asserters of the rights of the people ; whom 
no opposition can disconcert, uo personal fears 
paralize ; who look not to the right nor to the 
left, bnt push boldly forward, regardless of 
friend or foe, with all their faculties concen- 
trated on the one fised object. There are 
more than one of this class who deserve well 
of their country; who will not flinch frota 
their post in the hour of danger ; bat they 
are not le^slators. Excellent pioneers thoagb 
they be for the clearing away of abuses, i^d 
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leaving au admirably level spot, tfaey tu« 
not the skilful artificers necessary for the 
proper bnilding up of the subsequent erection. 
The work tbey have in hand ia merely that of 
men of plain sense ; those who come alW 
them, worthy to be the law-^vers of a great 
nation, must be the htg;hly -endowed philoso- 
phers, free from all prejudice of party or of 
science j men, who will ueigh and decide, 
only by the cool and calm dictates of reason 
uid experience ^ men, who having once re- 
solved, will neypFtheless holii themselves 
amenable to the appeal of intelligence, superior 
to all the paltry maneuvres of personal vanity ; 
men, in short, who can change the moral 
aspect of a nation, and who will encourage 
those physical alterations which tend to pro- 
mole its happiness, rather than its aggran- 
dizement. 

Under such a government — how different, 
alas i from the present — the motives would 
cease to operate which now cause bad and in. 
jurious laws to be framed. Under the present 
system,allcoDsiderationfor the general welfare 
of the people, is lost in the overruling desire 
' for increasing the revenue — not the revenue of 
the nation, but the revenue which (he govern- 
ment divide amongst themselves and their 
creatures. Such a government as I contem- 
plate, would be a cheap one, because philo- 
sophic-minded people are above outward dis- 
play ; and Ihe community itself would maintain 
peace tmd order, without the necessity of its 
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htiag overruled by hireling bands. The mem- 
bers of thft house of representatives would re- 
ceive appointed salaries from the nalioD, as is 
the case in the United States, and thus, their 
subsistence being provided for, they would be 
at leisure to devote the whole of their time to 
the duties of their office. At present, the clasi 
of persons who officiate as our legislators, are 
ignorant country gentlemen, soldiers, sailors, 
lawyers, and merchants, or bankers. The first, 
are in general ignorant of all but what they 
fancy Uieir own immediate interest; and if 
they have time to spare, they occupy it with 
fox-hunting. Soldiers and sailors are, by their 
very habits of arbitrary power, unfitted for le- 
gislators, even if they possessed the requisite 
knowledge. Lawyers have their time occupied 
with their private business; bo have merchants 
and bankers. All these classes, too, go into 
parliament, not to deliberate as annited body, 
but each class representing a separate interest, 
which they advocate like attorneys, and not 
like legislators. They seem to forget the fact, 
that a community is an assemblage of joint 
interests, and tJiat an injuryto one, is an injury 
to the whole. Their mode of arguing is that 
of soldiers — that the distress of an opponte 
class, is a clear gain to their own. Id short, 
they are prejudiced men, and therefore unfitted 
for legislators, even had they the necessary 
knowledge. It is a remarkable circumstance, 
that the present legislators are far behind the 
intellect of the age. Foralmosteveryemploy- 
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raent, by which mooey is gained, a long and 
tedious trainins is considered requiute ; but 
to form a legiuator, the very highest grade of 
hamaniBtellect, it is considered quite sufficieot 
to elect him a Member. The official M. P. at 
the end of hia name, effects a wonder- working 
change, and a very alderman starts up into a 
miracle of intuitive knowledge. 

Acknowledging that universal suffrage is an 
amTenal right, it becomes necessary to eo- 
qnire, how far it is advisable for the intellec- 
tual and educated majority to permit the unin- 
tellectual and uneducated minority to use it 
To deprive them of their suffirage is an act of 
unjust tyranny, and nothing can excuse an act 
of unjust tyranny, save its clearly demonstra- 
ble tendency towards the purposes of benevo- 
lence. Madmen and idiots are very fairly 
excluded from sufirage, because they have not 
reasoning powers. The same exclusion might 
be as fairly exercised towards habitual drunk, 
ards^ because, they voluntarily traosform 
themselres into madmen and idiots. People 
who are grossly ignorant, are alsounfitjudges 
of legislators ; but as ignorance is a difficult 
thing to pronounce upon, it would be well to 
assume some standam — not of property, for 
that is absurd, but a standard of education, 
palpable to all. As the exercise of the legis- 
lative functJOQ requires a high degree of in- 
telligence, BO also is some required, in order 
to judge of the capability of the legislatorial 
candidate. The capability of reading and 
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writing might therefore be taken as the neces- 
sary qualification. There are doubtless many 
persons of strong intellect, who can neitbra 
read nor write ; but the community is io some 
shape injured by their neglecting it, as the 
sphere of their usefulness is thereby much 
narrowed ; and it is fitting that they should be 
subjected to some species of penalty which 
might induce them to acquire education. As 
Tut as they acquired the requisite knowledge, 
they would of course be entitled to their right 
of suffrage ; and no man could fairly com- 
plain of being deprived of it, when iU acquisi- 
tion depended upon his own will alone. Under 
such a system, the improvement in the intellect 
of the community would (wssitily go on with 
unexampled rapidity. In a very few years, 
suffrage would be all but universal, and en- 
tirely innocuous. Moral knowledge would 
then increase as rapidly as physical and 
BcienUtic knowledge noes. That the one hta 
not kept pace with the other, is (he cause of 
the greater portion of the misery which afflicts 
the human race. 

The present mode of collecting taxes, inde- 
pendently of their superfluous quantity, and 
the positively mischievous purposes to which 
the larger portion of their amount is applied, 
tends, in a great degree, to prevent the full 
developement of human invention and skill. 
Thus, if a man invent a new mode of pro- 
curing alcohol, that darling tax-producer of 
all governments, the first conuderation of the 
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raliDg powers is — not whether it will cause a 
saving of labour and material, beoeficial to the 
whole community ; but — whether it will afford 
the same, or greater faciliUeB, for the collection 
of revenue; and whether it ma; not also afford 
some facilities for the evasion of the payment 
of duty. If the latter, it will assuredly not be 
permitted. Thus, at present, only large stills 
u-a suffered, because it ia troublesome to col. 
lect the duties from small ones; and, moro- 
over, persons of large property are less likely 
to defraud the revenue than poor persons are. 
Wealthy disUUers like this system, because 
it insures them a monopoly ; but the injustice 
towards the poor is execrable, and the total 
produce must be much diminished ; Just as 
the East India monopoly imports a small 
quantity of tea into England, knowing that 
tliey can sell it for as large a sum total, as if 
ihey brought a larger quantity. 1 do not 
deny that it would perhaps be better for the 
community if distilling were altogether pre- 
vented. I merely cite the case, as a proof of 
the method in which production is prevented. 
The same thing holds good with regard to the 
manufactures of soap and candles, leather, and 
every exciseable article. Commerce is the 
same ; no poor man can embark in it, because, 
independent of the duties, which he baa not the 
means of paying, the charges of all kinds fall 
disproportionately heavy upon him, and he is 
driven out of the market. It cannot be doubt- 
ed that the total amount of trade is thereby 
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lessened ; but this too, is agreeable to the 
rulers and their upholders, as it ensures them 
another monopoly at the expense of the na- 
tion. Were the excise and customs utterly 
abolished, in a very short time foreign nations 
also would find it tfaeir interest to throw open 
their porta ; and the mutual unshackled ex- 
change of commodities would enlarge, to an 
immense extent, ifae comforts and conveniences 
of all. To permit this, all taxes must be levied 
directly upon property ; but as that would 
expose to each individual the actual amount 
which he paid, he would probably make a 
stricter inquiry as to the objects for which it 
was to be used, and eventually refuse the pay- 
ment of more than what he conceived neces- 
sary. This is precisely what a bad government 
dreads ; and therefore it will not be agreed to, 
except in case of necessity. 

The system ol granting patent- rights, or 
exclusive monopolies, as a recompense for new . 
inventions, is also mischievous. Governments 

Srofess to grant patents, with a view of beue- 
Iting the public, by encouraging individnals 
to exfercise their talents for discovery. This 
profession is fnlse, and not borne out by the 
tacts ; otherwise, the enormous fees, of from 
one hundred to three hundred pounds, would 
not be demanded for each patent-right The 
truth is, that governments do not care about 
patents at all, except so far as they are a 
commodity whereby revenue may be raised, 
either for the government or its creatnres. 
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Were this not the fact, the expeoses of patenta 
ought only to amount to the bare cost of re- 
gistering them. Aad after all, the public is 
probably more injured by the monopoly of 
the patent'right than it would be, were the in- 
ventors left to take their chance. It is a 
mistake, to Buppoi<e that invention is promoted 
to uny extent by the hope of pecuniary re- 
ward. Mechanical invention, like music, 
poetry, philosophy, painting, or acting, is ihe 
result of a peculiar temperament of mind, 
formed by circumstances which the individual 
is frequently not aware of; but a number of 
which circumstances, have coustituted what is 
called his character. The mechanical inven- 
tor is driven forward in his career by an im- 
pulse which he cannot I'esist. If a man is 
bom wealthy, and beyond the necessity of 
exertion, it is probable that his dormant ge- 
nius will never be elicited ; but a man whose 
imagination is once devoted to the path of 
mechanical discovery, can never afterwards 
abandon it, whether he become rich or re- 
main poor ; new discoveries become the unal- 
terable tendency of his faculties, and he will 
at all times be ready to sacrifice a present 
certainty for a future contingency. The ac- 
cumulation ol moDcy ceases to be an object 
with him, when compared with the higher 
objects he has in view ; and which, he doubts 
not, will at all limes place him beyond the 
reach of want He lives in the clouds, and, 
like the seekers after the philosopher's stone, 
K 2 
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in the oldeo time, he makes many useful diB- 
coveries, irbile prosecuting objects which he 
can never attain. As the " elixir of life" and 
the " philosopher's slone" have been onecauae 
of the advance oi chemical science, so has 
the "perpetual motion" caused mechanical 
invention to improve. But in the mean time, 
the hunters after all three, have generally 
dwelt upon the verge of want- In the present 
day, to call a man a schemer, t. e. an inventor, 
is equivalent to caJliae him a needy man. 
Even in the case of really valuable iavenlions, 
useful to the ivJiole community, hov rarely do 
the inventors permanentlv benefit by them ! 
The speculator, the dealer, is constantly on 
the watch, to appropriate them, and realizes 
a large fortune, while the inventor is usually 
left to starve, till he has struck out some fre^ 
plan, whereby to procure another small supply 
of means. How then can the patent-right be 
said to encourage invention P Thus it is with 
the inventive writers of books. With years 
of labour, and study, they accomplish new 
discoveries in the regions of thought. The ' 
copy-right is secured to them, but what avails 
it r The booksellers see a chance of profit, 
and the market is deluged with compilations ; 
using the same matter and ideas, couched in 
varied language. The author angrily com- 
plains, but he might as well talk to^the winds. 
Thefactis,tbat the patent-right of the inventor, 
and the copy-right of the author are equally 
based on a species of fraud. If both rights 
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ceased to be "protected," asit iS«4l1ed,wouId 
either the author or the inventor ceti«e^their 
labours ? Would not the cacoeikes senSevdi, 
Had the cacnetkes inventandi. produce the same 
effects wilhout the " protection," as with it ? 

la England, a man can take out an exclu- 
sive monopoly, or patent-right, for any inven. 
tion, not up to that period used in England; 
even though in anoUier country it may have 
been in use ever since the days of Noah. The 
l^slators of the United States seethe injustice 
of this, and refuse to grant patents for any 
invention not entirely original ; on the prin- 
ciple, that to give any individual the monopoly 
of a useful branch of knowledge, to the 
exclusion of the public, merely because that 
individual happened to be the first who gained 
a knowledge of it in a foreign country, without 
any exertion of industry or application on his 
own part, would be an injustice to his fellow 
citizens, who might otherwise all have an equal 
chance of benefitting hy it. For an entirely 
oria;inal invention they grant a patent. right ; 
and charge, as fees, a few dollars, to cover the 
expenses of the office. 

Let us fairly dissect the matter ! What is 
a patent-right in England? A man makes 
known that he has discovered a new principle 
of nature, or a new application of an old 
principle, which he conceives to be very useful 
to human beings ; and he bargains with the 
govemmeut to make known, or lay open to 
k3 
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tlie public inspection, hie diicovery, os T&- 
ceivine an undertaking from the goveminent, 
to secure him the monopoly of the invention 
for a certain number ol years, more or less. 
The government takes no pains to aacertain 
whether his discovery is beneficial or mis- 
cbievous to human beings ; bnt instantly 
grants the patent-right, and pockets the large 
tax accruing in the shape of fees. This tsx 
is notretorned, even if the man discovers that 
he is not the ori^nal inventor, and therefore 
loses the monopoly. This is a trick. If the 
government cannot fulfil their part of the 
bargain, the money should be returned. If 
it be retained as a fine to punish the careless 
ea^mesB of the fancied inventor, it is a hard- 
ship ; because the carelessness of the govem- 
inent in giving, is just as great as that of the 
inventor in receiving. The one sells stolen 
goods, the other buys them. The loss tbea 
ought to be equal. 

The principle put forth for the granting of 
patents is — public benefit. Suppo^ng the 
discovery to be really valuable, it will be 
found, that tlie use of it remains very limited 
till the monopoly expires ; for this reason — 
the holder can obtain as much advantage 
from a small return, nith a lai^e per-centaget 
as he can from a large return, with a small 

Cr-centage. The former causes him much 
IS trouble ; and therefore, he will prefer il, 
just as the East India monopoly prefers the 
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importation of a small quantity of tea to sell 
at a large price, to die importalion of a large 
(juantity to sell at a small price. In eilber 
case of monopoly, the public must suffer. 

But there is a great injuBtice in patent- 
rights at the Tcry outset, independently of 
their mischievous tendency. They are bare' 
faced attempts to monopolise the principles of 
nature, just as the whole raw material of the 
world has been monopolised. To invent, is — 
to ^nd out, not to make. A maker is clearly 
entitled to the benefit of his labonr. An in. 
Ten tor merely discovers the ex istenie of certain 
principles — he cannot make new ones. All 
principles exist in nature. Because a man 
happens to be the first dueooerer of a new 
principle, he cannot debar other people from 
the uses of it, as if he were the maker of 
it. There must have been an original in- 
ventor or floder-out of the principle fire; 
but that did not make it his exclusive pro- 
perty. Had it been otherwise, fire might up 
to this period have been a luxury confined lo 
on aristocratic few. If a merchant vessel 
happens to discover an uninhabited island, 
the crew take possession of it; not for them* 
selves, liut in the name of their government, 
for the joint benefit of the public. Were the 
first discoverers of things existing in nature 
entitled to the exclusive right, what a race of 
tyrants and slaves would the human species 
be at this moment ! There would not be a 
ungle principle, or application of principle, in 
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the shape of an in strum en t or machine 
nnoirned, and each by a single iadividua], 
supposing the ownership had oescended in a 
light line ; and the use of them would be doled 
oat to the rest of the species at the owner's 
will. Thus, the liaeal descendant of Cain 
vould lay claim to the exclusiue use of the 
principle of gravitation, because his ancestor 
was its first discoverer, whenbe let the firebrand 
fall on bis brother's bead. 

Amongst savage tribes, if an individual 
discovers a new and more successful mode of 
banting or fishing, he either makes it known 
to his tribe, or keeps it a. secret as long as he 
can, if be be of a selfish nature. If game and 
fish are scarce, be will most likely keep it to 
himself; if there is a surplus, pride will pro- 
bably induce him to make his skill known. 
But he never dreams of monopolising his in. 
vention, nnless he should perchance be the 
only individual capable of fabricating it. 
Were he to attempt to present others from 
fabricating it, he would be either laughed at, 
or slain, to settle the dispute. Patent-rights 
then are an invention of civilization, and like 
other monopolies, were perhaps yery useful, to 
eucDurage genius in the infancy of states, 
though even that is questionable ; for boroui^b 
towns, the early seats of the arts, have cer- 
tainly in latter days been as mischievous in 
retarding improvements, as they were originally 
advantageous in protecting the rise of im- 
provements. It may be asked, if it would be 
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proper or just, to leave inyentors who are 
incapable of protecting themselves, to starve f ' 
Certainly not! But nould it not be prac- 
ticable to protect the inventor in a much Setter 
way, and in one more beneficial to the public 
at the same time ? It has been shown, that 
the profiters by inveutions are not usually the 
inventors themselves, but mercantile specu- 
lators. Would it not then be better to make 
the pecuniary reward an inalienable annual 
pension, paid by the public, the amount of 
which might be regnlated by the importance 
of the invention ; the number of people by 
whom it was used, and the national saving or 
advantage accming therefrom ? The pension 
should also terminate with the life of the 
inventor. Such a method would clearly be to 
the advantage of the whole body of inventors, 
for they would thus be saved fiom the misenes 
of want which many of them undergo. -Should 
any inventors object to such a mode of remu- 
neration, and, vain of their own abilities, think 
that they ought still to be allowed to dictate 
to the public, by means of a monopoly, it 
would be well to remind them, that there is 
no obligation on them to make known, aoy 
more than there is on the public to nse, their 
inventions. It is a matter of mutual bargain. 
The skill of the workman who execntes is as 
needful for the perfection of the invention, as 
is the genius of the discoverer who devises it ; 
and neither of them would be one whit 
benefitted, were it not for the public, who pur- 
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cbaee and use it. Let not the inv<mtor then 
arrogate too much to himself, because those 
happen to be few, who pursue his vocation; 
but let him remember the fable of the belly 
and the members ! Many varieties of talent 
are requisite, to accomplish the perfection of 
a machine. 

Authors also, who have written works con- 
taining new matter beneficial to the com- 
munity, are entitled to a recompense from the 
public, as much as other inventors, perhaps 
more so ; because their discoveries are more 
valuable, as the happiness of man is at the 
present period more contingent on moral dis- 
covery, than it is on physical. To degrade 
the profession of a teacher of morality, to a 
mere matter of trade and barter, is injurious 
to the community. Philosophers can rarely 
gain a living by their works ; the public will 
not buy enough copies to leave a profit on 
their publication. To live by trade, a man 
must manufacture an article which nill ensure 
a sale. The public prefer books which ad- 
minister to their paBsions and amusement 
The philosopher would not write the first, 
even if he conld ; and it is rarely that he 
possesses the faculty of writing the latter. 
Therefore, there canbefewwritingphilosophers, 
capable of leaching a nation, under the present 
system ; and, unfortunately, men bom to wealth, 
seldom get the necessary mental triuniug to 
form philosophers. The only good public 
act of George the Fourth — perhaps the oujy 
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good one, public or private^was the establish- 
ment of alilerary Tunil of ooe thousand pounds 
per annum, to be divided amongst (en hterary 
men of reputation in decayed circumslanrea. 
It will be a lasting reproach to the Whig 
government, that they neprived these men of 
their living, in their rage for economy ; and 
at the same time kept up the numberless 
extravagant pensioos, of harlots, panders, and 
sycophants.'!*) 

If it be objected, that such a mode of 
renarding public services opens the door to 
jobbing on the part of a government, I reply 
that it is not proposed for the present system, 
but for the first government which shall really 
represent the people, by whom they will he 
controlled, and will therefore seek (he public 
weal instead of private advantage. But to 
continue the subject of taxes. 

It has been said, that if the British govern- 
ment were to take into their own hands the 
mismanaged funds of the clergy, and the 
. various corporations throughout Great Britain, 
the total amount would be sufficient for the 
whole annual expenditure of a moderately 
cheap government, without the imposition of 
a single tux. This might, or might not, be 
the case; mostprobablyit would; and if it were 
to take efl'ect, there would be presented the 
novel spectacle, of a government main(BininK 
itself on its private funds, just as an individual 
does. But would this be desirable; even 
saying nothing of the violent alteration of 
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ownership, extending through so meny rami- 
fications of society, and l))e quantity of misery 
thereon ensuing; for it mast be remembered, 
that it is not merely the bloated priests and 
aldermen who are concerned, but whole hosts 
of helpless people, to whom they act as dis- 
tribntors f Supposing tbisoutof the question, 
would the fact of the government existing 
independently of the people, as to pecuniary 
assistance, tend in any way to increase their 
honesty in the discharge of their moral duties 
as legislators ? Unrestrained power usually 
tends to the moral degradation both of the 
governors and governed ; and what is the 
strongest, and at the same time the quielost 
restraint which the people possess over their 
rnlers ? The power of withholding the pecn- 
niary supplies. A fixed revenue, which were 
beyond the immediate control of the p<-ople, 
would therefore be highly mischievous. It 
nould be every body's business to watch the 
government, and no one would do it so 
effectually, but that abuses would creep in ; 
the tide of wrong would gradually swell to a 
head, and a violent ebullition of public opinion, 
perhaps even physical violence, or a disposition 
thereto, would be necessary to restore the 
jfiublic executive to a healthy channel. Huiuan 
beings are all fallible, and it is as unjust to 
put the temptation of arbitrary power before 
the rich mall, as it is to put the temptation of 
unwatched and unguarded gold before the 
poor man. In the formation of a constitution. 
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it should be taken fof granted, that every one 
will be inclined to ^et as much arbitrary and 
irresponsible power as he can. Thie therefore, 
should be reduced by salutary laws and checks 
to the lowest possible amount. Thus, it is 
better that each individual should pay his 
taxes directly. He will then look carefully 
kt tbeir amount, and be wholesomely anxious 
to keep tbem as low as possible. If they 
become too large, he will take care to be well 
convinced that it is for his own advantage 
to pay them, ere he will undraw his purse 
strings. 

There is one tax especially, which it be- 
hoves all lovers of their species, all to whom 
the interests of humanity are dear, to inust 
upon without delay. Compared with it, all 
the business of the nation is but as dust in the 
balance. It would be the means of saving 
four.fifths of the labour and expense in the 
framing and execution of laws, by removing, 
to a great extent, the necessity, the constandy 
recurring cause for them, — Giime. I allnde 
to a tax for the purpose of rendering educa- 
tion, as far as possible, universal. Crime is 
the offspring of Ignorance; and therefore so- 
ciety is bound to remove ignoraucc, just as it 
takes measures for the removal of physical 



most, nay all, the late disturbances, marked 
by brutal violence, have taken place where 
ignorance most abounded. To punish the 
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ignorant BCtora, by judicially inflicted death, 
would be murder. Society has taken no ptuns 
to make them moral ; and therefore, morality 
is not to be expected from thera. Society 
must expect to reap the crop of weeds, the 
sowing of which it took do pains to prevent. 
Prevention of crime, is all that it has a right 
to visit on the heads of its ignorant members. 
A tax for the purposes ol education, no one 
member of society would have a pretext to 
shirk. It would be a tax emphatically for the 
benefit of the humnn race conjointly. It 
would be applicable to the establishment of 
schools, to whose benefit the children of poor 
and rich should have an equal claim. They 
would be national, not charity, schools. Tbey 
would not be matters of patronage and volun- 
tary cODtribtitions, with the donors' names 
duly set forth in gold letters in the parish 
churches, aiUr the fashion of the Scribes and 
Pharisees. They would not be bouses of in- 
struction duly set apart for the inculcation of 
what " highly respectable" people consider the 
one thing needful — "respect for superiors," 
They would not be mere tools in the hands of 
a bigot clergy, for the fabrication of passive 
slaves ; neither would the degrading brand 
of "children of charity" be affixed to the dis- 
ciples, acting as an unjust stigma through 
after life, and causing many an honest man 
to hang his head at the rebuke of one more 
ignorant than himself, whose early days hap- 
pened to be passed at a boarding-school. But 
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to preveut all these thiag?, the piiociple of 
tbPir mana^ment must be elective, not the 
priaciple of appointment. The clergymen, and 
the pari^ officers, must be alike powerless in 
the matter, or the schools would quickly deae. 
nerate into the ancient free-schools, which 
were scarcely one deg^'ee better thao those of 
charity. Let schools be appointed to each 
district, in proportion to the population^ and 
sufficient instructors to attend them, with sala- 
ries sufficient to maintain them in comfort ; 
and let the whole number of the inhabitants 
in each district, paying towards the mainte- 
nance of the school, possess a voice in the 
election of the masters. Banish religion from 
the schools, and leave it to the teaching of the 
clemymen. Under such a system, there is no 
doubt that the very best masters would, after 
a little practice in the working of the system, 
come forward as teachers ; because they would 
be as independent in their conduct as in their 
circnmstancea. The race of cringing syco- 
phants, at present filling so unworthily the 
offices of teachers, would vanish ; and their 
places would be filled by the apostles of free- 
dom. Not depending on the patronage of the 
great vulgar, the rich " respectables," they 
would boldly endeavour lo raise the scale of 
tntellect ; and instead of teaching respect for 
superiors, they would inculcate the feelings of 
self-respect, based on moral worth and mental 
independence. Under such a system, each 
chila would lose bis crouching, slave-like as- 
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pect, and walk erect into the Bchool, where he 
claimed education as a right ; instead of auiog 
for a portion of slave-like teaching, fitting him 
only for a suhordinate statioDj and suing- for 
even that as a boon, probably from the bloat- 
ed pride of a wealthy sensualigt. 

They know little of hutnan nature, who deem 
that such things as these in early youth, do 
not contribute to form a lasting character. 
Open sycophancy and secret hate are the pas- 
sions usually engendered under (he present 
system. Under the rel'ormed system, a bold 
race of freemen, knowing what would be most 
fitting for their welfare, and resolute to obtain 
and to maintain it, would become the charac- 
ter of all the productive classes of the com- 
munity. That man is to be pitied, whose heart 
is so hardened as to choose the former for a 
countryman in preference to the latter. Such 
a system would, it is true, be a levelling in- 
strument of no mean power ; hut its levelling 
would be upwards, not downwards. It would 
destroy the distinction at present existing be- 
tween the ignorant and the instructed ; not by 
debasing the latter, but by elevating the for- 
mer. The distinctions between rich and poor 
would also cease to be so palpable ; but there 
would still remain ample field for the exercise 
of the energies of such persons, as believe the 
act of accumulation to be its own reward. A 
man preaching against the uliia-accnmulation 
of money in the present day, would run the 
risk of being pronounced mad, if a layman — 
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if a priest, he wonld only be esteemed a hypo- 
crite, persuading others from that which he 
nisheil to possess himseJf. But whenever the 
increased intellect of mankind shall have so 
arranged their physical affairs, as to preclude 
the possibility of any one of (her number dy- 
in{( of want of food or necessaries, they will 
no more think of boarding money, the repre- 
sentative of food and necessaries, than they 
now do of hoarding air. 

This brings me to the consideration of that 
mass of absurd mismanagement, originating 
as much in fear as in charity, and denominated 
" Poor laws," Poor laws diey may well be 
called, for they would seem to have been de- 
vised by the very lowest grade of intellect ; if 
indeed ihey have not Iveen contrived by hat«ni 
of their species, as an experiment, to try how 
far human degradation can be carried on a 
lai^e scale. Stupidly absurd as are the Itgis- 
laturial enactments, still more disgusting are 
the petty details of their execution. " Every 
parish mustmaiol^n its own poor" is the fun- 
damental axiom. It might as well be said, 
every parish shall grow its own com, and fa- 
bricate all its own neceasaries. And the axiom 
is followed up in practice ; for, if the native 
of a Welsh parish seeks assistance in an En- 
glish one, he is treated with all imaginable 
brutality, and expelled without delay. One 
would really imagine, from the constant hos- 
tility thus carried on against every individual 
who happens to stray from the locality he was 
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born in, that we were aoimals of a different 
species ; unnaturally held together by the co- 
ercive bond of government. Even amongst 
the paupers themselves, the same hostility ex* 
iBts between those of different localities, as the 
taskmasters yclept " overseers," esercise to- 
wards all charity- needers alike. The anti- 
social proverb " charity begins at home," so 
common in the mouths of all selfish people, 
is but an epitome of their thoughts, " to get 
all they can, and to keep all they get." Sel- 
fishness first engendered the enactments called 
poor laws, and die enactments possess an admi- 
rable tendency to keep up thequality which gave 
rise to thera. They brutalise the people whom 
they aSect to relieve; and they harden the 
hearts of those, who are entrusted with their 
execution. 

Any given district, called after the name of 
a saint or otherwise, is a parish. The shrewdest 
and most active amongst the inhabitants of the 
parish, contrive to appropriate to themselves 
all the property it contains, by the processes 
formerly described ; consequently, tie power 
of dbtribution resides in them. The govern- 
ment of the parish, known under the name of 
the vestry, is sometimes appointed by a few 
wealthy individuals ; and sometimes is elected 
by the whole of the tax-paying parishioners. 
The former, is called a select vestry ; the latter, 
an open vestry. The select vestry, being an 
irresponuble power, auditing th^ own ac- 
counts, ofconrse abuse that power and govern 
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for their own benefit, aod not for the benefit 
of the community ; as is the case with all pos- 
sessors of uncontrolled power ; not because 
they are individually bad men, but from the 
universal principle, that srbilrary power baa 
a tendency to deoase its possessor. The vestry, 
whether open or select, decides upon what 
quantity of parish taxes, or poor's rate, shall 
be levied upon each individual tax-payer, for 
the maintenance of the poor. The select ves- 
try has the power of favouring its friends, and 
crushing its opponents, by unequal taxation. 
The elective, or open vestry, has no power to 
do this, and therefore the taxes are usually 
nearly equal upon all. When the' taxes have 
been collected, the amount is placed in the 
hands of certain persons, called overseers of 
the poor, for tfae purposes of distribution. In 
select vestries, these overseers are appointed ; 
and, of course, such persons only are chosen 
as will approve of all the unjust acts of their 
appointers, with whom they have a joint inte. 
rest In the open vestries, all the taxpaying 
parishioners take the office in rotation, in 
some parishes, where there is a majority of idle 
persons, a perpetual overseer is appointed. 
The overseers are usually men engaged in 
trade, and principally retailers ; because, the 
idle part of the community, such as gentlemen 
and noblemen, where such belong to the parish, 
generally avoid what is to them an unplea- 
sant office — communication with the poor 
posonally. 
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There are two modes of proriding for the 
poor. First, by giving them a weekly allow- 
ance in money. Secondly, by taking them 
into the parish workhouse. The first method 
is preferred by those who can obtain it ; he. 
cause it leaves them free agents : and most 
human beings would prefer a half- allowance, 
which left their lime and actions to their own 
disposal, to a full allowance which made them 
prisoners, dependent on tile caprice of task, 
masters, as is the case with the inmates of the 
parish workhouses. The poorest classes of the 
community are, with scarcely an exception, 
the least intellectual. Were they more intel- 
lectual, and unable to gain a comfortable 
subsistence, they would become thicTes, as is 
found in practice. Amongst the rery igno- 
rant, there is usually an absence of all moral 
knowledge, and therefore crime is very pre- 
valent. The overseers, even where they are 
well-intentioned men, are rarely reasoning 
philosophers; and being continually besieged 
by a crowd of clamorous petitioners, many of 
whom are cheats, pretending to be poor, for 
the sake of extorting money, and many others 
uung coarse brutal language, they at leogtli 
take up the notion, that all poor people are 
criminal wretches, and a callousness of heart 
is induced, which tends to make still harder 
the lot of the dependent race. The humble, 
the dejected, and the cast down, good, though 
unenergetic poor, are mercilessly thrust aside 
as deceiving hypocrites. The unfortunate 
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ipeaker of truth, while recouotiag his wretched 
lot, is treated as a liar, and every human 
feeling is seared. The iron enters his heart, 
and he tuniB aside to perish in silence ; or the 
revuluon changes humble hope into reckless 
despair, and he is converted into a fiendish 
coQceDtratioa of self, regardless of all ties, but 
the gratificalJon of his sensual appetites, and 
as a brutal bullyiaK ruffian, be mostly finds 
those claims regarded, which he has vainly 
urged as a petitioner. 

But it frequently hapjiene that overseers, so 
fiir from being well intentioaed, are merely the 
vulgar practisers of chicanery in their daily 
business ; who seek office only for the purpose 
of increasing their gains by pecnladon. Such 
men usually give oitt-door relief, t. e. pecuni* 
ary assistance only, to the bullying part of the 
poor, of whom they are in some dread. The 
aged, the infirm, and the unenergetic, are driven 
into the parish workhouse, whose interior rule 
is usually that of tyranny, practised by the 
petty arbitrary insolence of a keeper and ma- 
tron, nho frequently have an undue interest in 
keeping from the inmates a portion of their 
provisions, to say nothing of 

tbc spurns, 
Which patient merit bam the unworthy takes. 

This is sure to be the case in those parishes 
where the number of paupers are in advance 
of the wealth of the inhabitants; and thence 
arises the low witticism, that in some work- 
houses there is a graduated door-post, by 
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which the height of all new comers is taken 
upon iheir entrance, and an order forthwith 
sent off for a coffin, as ihe; are " parish 
damned." Much previous ill-usage must 
have taken place to generate the many quaint 
sajingB, of which this is a specimen. In 
parishes where the wealtli of the inhabitants is 
far beyond their number, the work-house fre- 
quently assumes more of the character of an 
alms-house, and the wants of the poor are 
more humanely attended to. But thoncli 
these two varieties of parishes happen to be 
bordering on each*other, ^e order of a ma^ 
gistrate is necessary, l>efore the superfluity of 
otte can be made available to help the distreaa 
of the other. Those who have taken any pains 
to comprehend the character of the English 
magistracy — the creaturesof appointment — as 
to intellect, honesty, and benevolent feeling, 
wilt understand how far undue influence would 
be availing to further or retard such an order. 
A law exists, which prohibits overseers from 
furnishing provisions or necessaries to the 
parish, on account of their own traffic, while 
they remain in office. But the law is ineffica- 
cious, because there are so many modc3 of 
evading it, by the agency of brothers, sons, 
nephews, and friends. In parishes with open 
vestries, there is a check, upon this, because 
the accounts are open to the audit of the pa- 
rishioners ; but where the select v^tries exist, 
price, quality, and all, depend upon the indi- 
vidual honesty of the supplier. One o 
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is a tallow-chandler, and a friend ol his mast 
supply the parisfa candles. Another is a haker, 
and of course must be the best jnda^e who 
ought to supply the parish bread. A third is 
a butcher, aud his son's meat is undeniable. 
A fourth has a relation in the country, nho 
■MnuructureB the best shoes in the world. A 
fifth knows a man who keeps a stock of slop 
clothing, the cheapest and stronij;est that e?er 
was turned out of the hands of the contractor. 
And nothing can equal the building skill of the 
nephew of a sixth, when the parish church and 
work-house require repairing. If perchance 
the prices should turn out rather high, the 
auditors are very friendly, and then they re- 
mark " that the money has all been expended 
ia their own parbh, instead of going amongst 
strangers." 

The employment given to paupers in the parish 
work-houses, is precisely the same as that used 
in the minor prisons, called "houses of cor- 
rection," which might with mnch more pro- 
' priety be called houses of cori'uption ; for 
most commonly, those who go in venial offend- 
ers, come out finished thieTea. Pickiug hemp, 
oakum, and flocks, and such other matters, all 
of which can be far better cmd cheaper per- 
formed by machinery, arethe employments so 
sapiently selected for both paupers and pri- 
soners. Of late years, it is true, that the tread- 
mill has been added to the employment of the 
latter, — a machine, which, had it been intended 
for quadrupeds instead of bipeds, would long 
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Bffo hare been appealed against by Mr. Manin 
-of humanity notoriety. Like the fabled bed 
of Procrustes, it would reduce ali to one stand- 
ard ; the strong to the level of the treak, and 
the weak to that of the strong. The weaver 
of under five feet, and half-a-man pon-er, u 
by this wonder-working machine taught to take 
the stride and keep the pace of the giant coal 
porter, with a statnre nearer seven feet than 
«x, and a power eijuat to two average men. 
It is true that the poor weavers sometimes get 
kilted off in the seasoning, but what theu P 
It will teach them not to be lazy, and they 
had no business, in the first instance, to be 
guilty of the crime of — hunger! There is no 
reply to such a triumphant argument. 

The earnings of the parish paupers at their 
unhealthy employments in close rooms, will 
rarely amount to a quarter of the expense of 
tbeir keep, even when they are in full work ; 
for the work is usually taken in at half-price, 
and 6tber persons, not paupers, aie thereby 
deprived ol it. Thefree-Iaboureralways does 
twice the work of the slave; and a pauper is 
usually unjustly degraded into a species of 
slave. The march of intellect has, however, 
produced a change, even in pauper labour; 
and some out-door labour has been resorted 
to, as a remedy for the unhealthiness of that 
earned on beneath the parish roof. The Co- 
lossus of Roads, Mac Adam, with liis ancient 
discovery new revived, has provided an eternal 
breaking up of targe stones into small onea. 
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This employmeDt is at any rate useful, but as 
there is aot sufficient oi it, Ihe sapient brains 
of parish dignitaries have discovered aen va- 
rielies of labour, which even tbe " wisdom of 
OUT ancestors," that world -nnuataining pana- 
ceaofsovereignefficacy never lighted on. Some 
of the nation- changing geniuses have found 
out, that turning a huge grind-stone, on which 
nothin); is ground, has a miraculous effect in 
keeping up pauper induslry to the working 
point. Others maintain, that digging a large 
bole one week, and filling it up tbe next, has 
a great tendency to keep alive mechanical 
skill and dexterity. Another has invented a 
novel species of gymnastic exercise, for the 
keeping up of pauper health and activity, by 
tying up a large paving stone in brown paper, 
and sending the local fundholder several miles 
into the country, carrying tbe piece of pave- 
ment pick-a-back. As this was a London in. 
vention, there can be little doubt that the dis- 
coverer must have been a grocer, and used to 
the tying up of dumbies in the nay of his 
business. Another, who possibly has heard 
talk of political economy, has discovered the 
m^ans of making room for men by the dis~ 
charge of quadrupeds. Tbus,siK of the grey- 
garbed pensioners of a parish supply the place 
of one horse, and may be seen yoked to a ma- 
chine facetiously entitled a water-cart; be. 
cause, the drainings of tbe common sewer are 
pumped up into it, and the streets watered with 
the heretogeneoUB mixture. This, no doubt. 
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aoBirers the double purpose of giving em- 
ployment to the poor, and seasoning the 
community to impurities, against the turival 
of the cholera morbus. Possibly too, the 
road drilt is worth something extra in the 
ghape of manure on this account T could 
enlai^e for a week, on the deeds of hardi- 
hood and " daring-do" performed by these 
lovers of their parishes, but this sample ma; 
suffice. 

To be serious. It is not to be expected, 
that the limited knowledge and merceaary 
ideas of the men usually selected for parish 
officers, can yield the same fruit as the en- 
larged mind of the philosopher. To say that 
there is no work od which to employ the sur- 
plus labour of the community, is an absurdity. 
There may he no parochial or private labour, 
it is trae, but there are national works almost 
without end, still to be accomplished. While 
there is an useful railroad uumade, a harbour 
imperfect, a bridge or a building to be erected, 
it is futile to say that there is no employment 
for labourers. Instead of frittering away Uie 
parish funds, as is at present the case, let 
them all merge in one common national fund, 
mider Ifae direction of a national board of 
works ; composed of able scientific and philo- 
sophic men, willing to push the glory and 
happiness oftheir country to its highest stretch; 
and at the same time amenable and respon. 
sible to the legislature. Paupers — sa»e the 
old and infirm — would, under such a ayetem. 
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ce&se to exist, because they would be con- 
verted into most useful labourers, eamiDg ao 
mdependebt livelihood, as erect and self- 
reapecting freemen, scorning to eat the bread 
of charity, afler the fashion of the hardy 
yeomen of the last century, A certain portion, 
comprising- the imbecile in mind and body, 
would of course always conUaue paupers, but 
there are hundreds of thousands of athletic pea- 
santry and others, who would gladly cease to 
eat the parish bread, and, with the sweat of 
their brow, earn the right to hold an opinion 
on the legislature of the society in which they 
form a part. Let those who doubt the prac 
ticability of the plan remember, that in some 
way or other these people muil be Jed. It is 
not a matter of choice, but of necessity ; and 
it is better to feed them as freemen, than as 
slaves. It is better to pay them wages than 
to give them charity. The one ennobles with 
conscious independence, the other debases by 
rendering helpless, and therefore irresponsible. 
" Impossible ! utterly impossible ! it would 
be a job, a rank, job !" cry out those who have 
for many years past been in the habit of 
watching the motions of government. " It is 
imposnble that any government could under- 
take the execution of large works so well as 
individuals; and besides, where is the capital 
to come from f" Softly, softly, good objectors ! 
Does not the government ot this moment carry 
6n the various trades of ship builders, smiths, 
cannon founders, powder makers, gun makers, 
u2 
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dock builders, harbour makers, stone quarriera, 
cana] speculators (in Canada), and a variety 
of other branches of art P These, are all trades 
of war, it is true, and very badly carried on ; 
but might not the trades of peace be made 
available under a lietter system ? I will take 
it for g;ranted, tliat under the present system, 
the matter would be made a handle for a job ; 
but it must be borne in mind that we look 
forward to a chang;e of system, and a respon- 
sible goverment. In the United States, there 
are cases in point. It may perhaps be thought 
invidious to draw comparisons witli thatcoua* 
try, bat it is the only one which presents a 
political and moral aspect, similar to that of 
England. 

Some years back, there was an immense 
track of unoccupied wooded wilderness, ex- 
tending from the head of the Hudson river to 
the shore of Lake Erie. The governor of the 
State of New York, to which state the territory 
belonged, devised the means of joining the 
river to the lake, by a canal four hundred 
miles in length. The necessary capital was 
raised, by means of State bonds, bearing 
interest, until they could \te redeemed by the - 
re-payment of the principal. The salary of 
the principal engineer employed in the con- 
struction, was about six hundred pounds 
sterlingperannum; and the labourers averaged 
six shillings per day, probably equivalent 
to twice the sum in England. The work was 
carried on saGcessfnlly, in spite of nomeroiis 
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obstacles ; sometimeB in woodea aqueducts of 
great lenglii, over the beds of riTers, and deep 
vaDeys, and with theassislance of innumerable 
locks. It was completed ; and its shores and 
vicinage became gradually dotted with a 
great number of towns and villages, con- 
taining a healthy race of industrious artisHns 
and farmers, who by means of their cana) send 
the produce of their industry to the Atlantic 
ocean. A man may now, if he feels disposed, 
sail from the Thames, and arrive on the 
northernmost shore of Lake Michigan, ere he 
sets his foot upon dry land. In a few .years' 
time, the debt owing upon the canal will be 
cleared off; and the annual produce in the 
shape of profit, will be sufficient for the main- 
tenance of the State government. 

It must be remarked, that in this case all 
the capital was consumed in labour directly, 
except, the very small portion which went for 
ihc purchase of tools. All the materials, 
wood, stone, &c. consumed, was found in the 
different localities ; it was shaped by labottr. 
Had there been a stock of pauper labour to 
employ, the outlay would only have been in 
tools. In the whole work there was no pecu- 
lation, no jobbing. The engineer was not 
employed because he was well connected, 
because the governor patronised him, but 
because he was capabk. Had he proved in- 
capable, he would have been turned out. The 
work in hand, was for the interest of the whole 
community, utd that community watched over 
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thdr iDlerests with too jealous a care, to per- 
mit any injury to arige from undue influence. 

Might not such a nork as this have been 
performed in England by pauper labour, not 
working the men as paupers, but as free 
labourers at a stipulated rate of wages, equi' 
Talent to what they now receive as paupers f 
What gteM, science is there required in the 
art of digging, of cutting stoce, of digging 
iron ore, and converting it, or in the operations 
of rough carpentry P A very few intelligent 
men would in a short time teach thousand! 
to work in various branches, who had never 
mreTiously handled any thing but a spade. 
What is Uie capital consumed in, which goes 
to the construction of a rail-road ? Wages ! 
The iron is dug for wages ! The furnace is 
built for wages! The steam-engine is erected 
for wages 1 The digging is perfonned for 
wages ! The stone is cut for wages ! Tbe 
bncks are made tor wages ! The coal, and 
the time are dug and burnt for wages ! The 
building of the arches, is performed for wages ! 
All this is not indirectly, but directly, paid. 
The timber and other foreign material of small 
amount, and the salaries of leading workmen, 
is all that would be required, in wd of the 
poors' rates now paid, to intersect England 
m all directions with rail-roads. And thii 
might be done without in any way interfering 
wim any branch of industrv, at present occu- 
pied by others. It would be a new track 
altogether. 
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If it be replied, that coal, lime, stone, and 
other matters, most be purchaEed from their 
owners; the answer is, that ther« is an abun- 
dance of nnwronght materials of these kinds, 
on public lands. Tbeir cost of extraction, 
would be the pauper labour, at present not 
used, but wasted. How great would be the 
advantage gained by spreading a variety of 
knowledge through those grades of the com- 
munity, which are at present immersed ' in 
ignorance 1 To assert that such a thing caonot 
be done, is an assertion without foundation. 
Who are the men now employed in digging 
canals, and laying down iron pipes for water 
and gas ? Are they not the rough untutored 
natives of Ireland and Lancashire, called 
navigators ? In what natural gifts are the 
^^cultural paupers inferior to them? Where- 
fore then do we not commence such a system ? 
It is now acknowledged, that rail-roads form 
the cheapest of all conveyances ; whether for 
persons, manufactures, or materials. Why 
then should they not be universal, instead of 
being confined to a comer of the island f 
The Americans have shown more public spirit, 
by commencing one, which will extend six 
hundred miles in length, and join ihe Ohio to 
the Potomac by the most rapid of all con- 
veyances. The capital has still to be nused 
for their laboar. Ours is daily raising in 
the shape of poors' rates. Where then is our 
public spirit, that we fail to apply it ? Gone '• 
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sunk in the measureless deptlis of base cor- 
ruption, and igQorantirresponsibleiniBgofem- 
ment ! 

There is another subject worthy of remark. 
By the inTeutions of new machinery, numbers 
of workmen ore from dme to time thrown out 
of employment ; and though they may be 
inventions of immense benefit to the whole 
community, such poor individuals are fre- 
quently reduced to the last stage of misery. On 
such occasions, the affectation of sympathy 
sometimes emanates from the court. For 
instance, the public make the discovery, that 
metal buttons are very foolish and frivolous 
things, and resolve to wear no more. By this 
change of fashion, alaige number of workmen, 
whom the system of the division of labour has 
tau^t to make nothing else but buttons, are 
HaovQ out of employment, and plunged in 
despair. The newspapers bail the occa^oa 
as a subject on which to enlarge, and thereby 
increase their sale, and it comes to the ears 
of the court; whereupon, an order is imme- 
diately issued, that none but metal buttons 
will be there admitted. A few of the best 
workmen consequently get fresh employment 
for a week, and then, the matter bemg forgot^ 
ten, the whole click drops into the grave, or 
seeks other employment of an inferior kind, 
if it is to be had, which is rare. National 
works, would to this class of persons, afford 
an instant refuge. If any one says that it is 
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of no impoTtance, let htm remember that 
almost all riots and public confu^on are 
induced by sudden changes, which deprive a 
portion ol the labouring classes of their accus. 
totned sustenance. 

The state prison at Sing-ung in the State 
of New York, is an establishment adapted for 
the reception of one thousand male convicts. 
It is situated on the back of the Hudson river, 
and is well constructed of a coarse grey mar- 
ble or limestone. Every prisoner is lodged at 
nightin a separate cell, well ventilated, lighted, 
and warmed in winter, by means of heated air. 
The cells are so constructed, that a whole row 
of from tea to fifteen are locked and bolted by 
the turning of one key ; thus to save labour 
and prevent mistakes. Whatever may have 
been the previous condition in life of the con- 
victs, the moment they enter the prison they 
are all clotlied, lodged, and fed, alike. Abun- 
dance of every thing is supplied, and all the 
means of cleanliness and medical attendance; 
but nothing is wasted. It may be supposed, 
that the building of the prison, and its maiQ- 
teDance,muBt have caused a very heavy expense. 
No such thing ! At its first origin some hun- 
dred convicts were located in wooden huts, on 
the site of the prison, under the care of a. few 
soldiers. Some directors gave them instruc- 
tions for the quarrying, and cutting of stone ; 
the other materials were brought to the spot, 
and the convicts built their oum prison ; learn- 
ing a new trade while so doing. Compare this 
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fact, with the buUdin^ of the new Custom 
House, and Buckingham Palace ! There are 
at present in the Sing-sing prison from six 
to seven hundred convicts, most of them ne~ 
groes and Irishmen, as the books show ; and 
many of the others are criminals, from the 
better classes of society. Ten sentinels onlj 
patrol the prison at night, every cell beinj; 
open to their inspection, through a grating, od 
which the hght of gas is thrown. By day the 
convicts are all turned out at liberty, within 
the walls of the enclosure ; which is formed 
on the site from which thestone was originally 
taken. They then pursue their varions trades 
of stone-sawing ana cutting, carpentry, shoe- 
making, cabinetwork, smiths' itork, engraving, 
tailoring, and numerous other branches of tut. 
They manufacture all their own necessari^ 
and supply the public with a great quantity 
in addition ; in fact, it is trading concern, 
producing some profit to the government. 
During their work, the convicts use all kinds 
of tools, but their only guards are some twenty 
men, armed with musquet and bayonet, and 
a few overseers of the works, whose business 
it is to see that they do not speuk to each 
other, a matter altogether prohibited ; their 
communication being only tlirough the over- 
seers. This is strictly enforced, and though 
they work on the water's edge, and many of 
them are quarrying beyond the prison wulls, 
an attempt to escape is of rare occurence, 
though surrounded with a woodland country. 
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The reason is, that the people at large are 
interested in the public eecurity, and ihey 
could scarcely meet with an individual U> 
connive at their escape. The public are ad- 
mitted at all times to survey the prison, on 
the payment of about one shilling sterling, as 
a fee, the only fee ever pennitled, and diat 
only to prevent the influx of people from idle 
curiosity. When a convict is discharged, he 
has no fees to pay ; but in the dusk of the 
evening be resumes the habiliments in which 
he first entered, and with a few dollars in his 
pocket, seta forth to some distant place, to 
resume his duties as a free member of society. 
Let the comparison be made with the prisons 
of England ! But this was not my object in 
stating it. I would simply ask, why English 

Caupers cannot be made to do all that is done 
y American convicts. 
The government works of England are at 
present miserablyexecuted,and though higher 
paid for, considerably below the average of 
those belonging to individuals; and a govern, 
ntent dock-yard is the last place that any new 
invention reaches, unless perchance it be some 
contrivance for the destruction of human life, 
or infliction of human misery. Congreve 
rockets met with ready attenlioa ; but the in- 
ventor of the tube- constructed vessels, for pre- 
venting aship from sinking, is utterly neglected. 
Unas not lit! after every petty ship-chandlei-in 
^most every part in England possessed a share 
in a steam-boa^forthe purposes of profit, that 
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Bt«am-boats were patronised by the government 
Why U thia ? The nation's hireIing:B are the - 
creatures of interested appointment ! A re- 
sponsible government, really working for the 
nation's good would take the lead in arts and 
science. A school of invention would be estab- 
lished, and new sources of industry struck out, 
conducing to the increase of the national stock 
of happiness. 

There has gone forth amongst the mecha- 
nics, a notion that their interests are not well 
attended to. This is true. They propose to 
relieve it, by making mechanics legislators, 
who will thus have their interests at heart 
There are probably amongst the ranks of the 
mechanics many men possessed of legislatorial 
abilities, who at present exercise an inferior 
calling. If they were placed in Parliament 
they would cease to be mechanics and become 
legislators. The science of legislation re- 
quires as much study as the most abstruse cal- 
culations of the engineer ; and no man could 
pursue both subjects jointly, and do full jus- 
tice to both^ therefore, the mechanic must 
abandon his caste, and were be a just legislo' 
tor, he would not only promote the interests 
of the mechanics, but of the whole community. 
A perfect legislator, spring from class he vrill, 
^ould be as uaiversal as possible in his know- 
ledge, both moral and physical ; and also as 
universal in its application. Wherever such 
a man may be found, he is invaluable, if he 
combines honesty with his other qualifications ; 
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and therefore, should be placed in a situation 
of responsible power ; but it vould be too 
much to ask him to wear an apron, and use 
tools at the same time. But the cause of such 
a feeling amongst mechanics, is the utter want 
of political honesty, and the selfish immorality 
vhich has hitherto characterised the race of 
govemors. Whenever a government shall 
arise, truly representing the people, this feeling 
on the part of the poorer classes will cease 
altogether. 

My desultory observations are almost con- 
cluded ; but let me impress upon the minds of 
my readers, that the chief object to be insisted 
on, is lo carry the principle of election, in op- 
position to the principle of appointment, to as 
great a length as possible, with regard to all 
the servants of the public, be their stations 
high or loir; and to have re-elections from 
time to time, with as short intervals as may be 
convenient, and even to submit to some por- 
tion of wholesome turbulent excitement, rather 
than forego this salutary restraint. If Ibis 
course be persevered in, no serious abuses can 
take place ; but after a probationary time, the 
nation will assuredly possess the very best go- 
vernment which human intellect can devise. 

The bext thing is, to possess a surplus of 
means as to all useful things. A surplus of 
food, which is at present below the requisite 
quantity. A surplus of clothing and lodging ; 
and a surplus of invention, which shall conti- 
nually go on converting the luxuries of this 
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yfar into Uie mere necessitiea of the next. 
Great part of oar misery arises from supply 
being less thna demand. If a man begins to 
build a hou^, and has prepared only the exact 
quantity of materials, should any accident 
happen, his building is stopped, and he ^ts 
into trouble. He shoulil have piovided'a sur- 
plus. If a man commences a new business, 
and hnn not provided sulficieut capital, oi 
barely sufficient, an unexpected bad debt 
causes his ruin. He should have provided a 
surplus. If a ship goes to sea, with the exact 
quantity of provisions for a three months' voy- 
age, and bad winds detain them a longer 
period, the crew are reduced to great distress. 
They should have provided a surplus. The 
national annual stock of provisions is rather 
under than over the demand. Should any 
sudden blight take place in the harvest, and 
there be no foreign supply to meet it, horrible 
misery must ensue. This occurrence, there- 
fore, should be provided for by a surplus, 
either breeding fess children, or importing 
more corn. It should be borne in mind, that 
foreign nations will not grow com, waiting for 
a contingency of this kind ; the bargain must 
be made before hand. 

But above all things, it is desirable to in. 
crease, to the greatest possible extent, that, of 
which noquantity can ever constitute asurplns; 
because the appetite for, and the application 
of,it,canitev«rbesBtiated — I mean knowledge. 
L«t »i\ those who love their kind — who priic 
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beneficence more than selfislinees, spare oo 
efforts, to ensure, ns far as may be, to the 
greatest possile number, that species of meatal 
training, whose fruit is wisdom, and which 
alone is worth} to be called — Education. 



POSTSCRIPT. 



The extraordinary occurrences which 
have lately takeu place at Lyons, may serve 
to convince the aulkst iu compre^iension, 
amongst what class of people tlie power of 
a nation really resides. No matter what the 
reason or tlie unreason might be, of the rebel- 
lion of the people of Lyons, it is an undispu- 
table fact, that the operatives of that town, 
mostly composed of weavers — a class of per- 
sona frequently talked of with contempt, on 
account of their general physical weakness — 
it is an indisputable fact, that tliey vanquished, 
by dint of musquetry and cannon, regularly 
trained troops, both of the regular ai'my and 
of the National Guard, amongst whom their 
manufacturing employers were ranked. It 
may be asserted, Ijiat they have since been 
surrounded and forced to surrender ; but the 
surrender is more owing to their confidence 
that measures will betaken to ameliorate their 
untbrtunate condition, than to any impulse of 
fear ; and suppose for a moment, that the 
same ignorance, accompanied by distress from 
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absence of employment, had existed ia many 
other important towns at the same period; ' 
where would there have been found troops 
sufficient to quell them P 

Itisno very distant period,»nce the Eng'lish 
silk-weavers were enduring starvation, and by 
way of drawiog the public attention to their 
distress, as they were too few in number to 
break out into open rebellion, they resorted to 
the practice of destroying the silk which was 
in their looms. That could in no way afford 
them relief, because they were paid as much 
wages as could be afforded, at the price for 
which goods would sell. So long as what 
were called the " protectinj;^ duties" on silk 
existed, English silks were inferior to French. 
When the English manufacturers were left to 
their own resources, the necessity of compeli- 
tion drove them to extraordinary exertions, 
and the Fi'ench were eclipsed. From that- 
time lo this, the workmen of Lyons have been 
gi'adually becoming poorer, as their employers 
were obliged to pay them very low wages in 
order to compete with England. So ignorant 
were the workmen, that they imagined it was 
the cupidity of their employei-s aione, which 
caused their distress ; and they therefore ap- 
pealed to arms. They were successlul in their 
appeal, but that most assuredly could nolinany 
nay promote the sale of silk. The only efficient 
remedy must be, either to improve the trade 
by better machinery, to enable it to compete 
with England, or to abandou it altogeuier. 
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In the latter case, the workmen must be sop- 
plied with food craluitously by the nation, till 
they could be draughted off into other em- 
ployments, l^orant as has been the coodact 
of the workmen of Lyons, still, compare it 
with that of the master- man u fa etui-ere who 
composed the Manchester yeomanry some 
years back, and they will rise into models of 
wisdom and forbearance. The Manchesler 
masters, without any adequate motive, and in 
the possession of evei'y personal comfort they 
could desire, cut down their poor workmen in 
cold blood. The workmen of Lyons, goaded j 
by want, resisted what tliey esteemed in their t 
ignorance I o be oppression, with the utmostj 
gallantry; and in the moment of victory, 
their forbearance was as noble as that of their] 
Parisian brethren. The utmost that can be ' 
allegiMl against ihem is, that they were mis- 
guided, for want of instructors. But what 
must be saiti of the conduct of a King and 
Government, who were ignorant of such a 
state of things, or if cognisant of it, failed to 
apply a timely remedy of sufficient efficacy ? 
Can any thing be imagined, more puerile 
than the attempt to revive a falling trade, 
by purehnsing goods from the manufac- 
turers, only for the purpose of wasting them ; 
as was done by that king of money-hags, Louis 
Phillippei* 

Tlie cholera, or the alarm thereof, would 
almost seem to have been purposely got up 
to expose the mingled imbecility, absurdity. 
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and veo^ity, of which the English syBtem 
of government is composed. The present 
gOTemmeut either believed in the existence 
ot the cholera, or thej did not. If they did 
not, then they put on the appearance of 
belief for Bome unworthy purpose, which is a 
disgrace to the TepreteutatiTes of a great na- 
tion. If they did believe in it, they deserve 
braying in mortars, after the recipe of Solo- 
mon, for the monstrous absurdity of making a 
quarantine for the sea, and leaving open a 
eommunication by land. Were any infections 
disorder existing in France, tbey would doubt- 
lesa establish a qnBrantine along the EngliA 
coast. They are well aware, that in spite of 
«lt their efi'orls, smnggling vessels are in the 
conitant habit of communication. Nothing; 
can stop smuggling, but spoiling the trade, 
by removing the duties, which constitute the 
amtiggler'g premium. Would the race of men, 
at present composing the representatives of 
the nation, Iiold the health of the people at a 
inn's fee, if it clashed with their darling re- 
venue '' Would they sacrifice the custom- 
house duties, for the sake of excluding the 
cholera ? I, for one, l>elieve not, and more 
especially, since it has been found, that only 
the poor and miserable labonr nnder any risk 
from it. 

Bnt it behoves them, if ooly for the sake 

o( their own welfare, lo take into their earnest 

consideration the state of ignorance under 

which great numbers o( the English operatives 
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are Ubouriug;. Should any sudden chaoges 
in trade deprive them of their diuly bread, 
they will not sit down to starve in quiet. Look 
at the example of Lyons, and let not the pre- 
sent rulers dream that they can be put down 
by the mere power of the sword ! The work- 
iDjj; people, the real operatives of England, 
have hitherto beeu calm and quiet ; they have 
not put forth the power that is siumberinff 
within them. Let their minds be enlightened 
by education, to an extent as great as possiblfv 
and there will be no fear of their foUowiug the 
example of the people of Lyons, even in their 
^eatest straits. Continue to treat them with 
neglect and injustice, continue to deprive them 
of knowledge, by the pressure of injurioua 
laws, and the re-action will some day be 
fearful. 

The law-givers of society, have taken much 
pains to make wild beasts of their poorer bre- 
thren, hut tliey have as yet failed utterly to 
harden their hearts. There is no fear, that 
as a body, the poor will ever do mischief in 
a mnJignant spirit; but the eviUworkiuiFS of 
ignorance, in mistaking wrong for right," are 
always to he dreaded, and their spread is 
immeasurably wider. The " mob" as the peo- 
ple are termed, are not cruel; their excitement 
is generally produced by the better feelings 
of human nature ill-guided. A noble indig- 
nation at unjust oppression, is their prime 
mover ; as may be observed any day when a 
light in the streets occurs betweed two iadi- 
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viduftls; the crowd inv mi ably takes pari with 
the most helpless. In the George Gordon 
riots, the original exciting cause was the cru- 
elty practised by tLe Catholics, during the 
reigu of the ignorant bigot Mary. What a 
strong abhorrence prevails amongst the poor 
people at this moment, ae:ainst the murderers 
called" Burkers" ! So much so, that they in 
turn become oppressors of the falsely accused, 
in the outpouring of their virtuous indignation. 
In the memorable case, when the judge 
threatened to hang a military officer if he 
suffered his soldiers to shoot llie people in a 
riot, the exciting cause of the riot was, the 
existence of a crimping-house, where people 
were kidnapped to send to the Easi-Indies. 
In the late riots at Bristol, the excitius cause 
was the oppression sought to be practised by 
Wetherell and his party. In all these cases, 
there were, no doubt, sufficient thieves and 
other bad characters ready to take the advan- 
tage of the excitement, for the purpose of 
plunder ; but that makes nothing against the 
original good motives of the people. Igno- 
rance is alone tie bane of the poor. Their 
disposition is excellent, and their feelings are 
kindly. If, under the pressure of ignorance, 
and goaded by want, they resort to violence, 
the responsibility will rest on the heads of 
those, who, hHving the power of furthering 
their instruction, wantonly throw obstacles in 
the way of it, and thus crush the seeds of 
knowledge. 

N 5 
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(1) Philosophers den; tbst there exists such a thing 
ae afastrajt riebt j I U!ie it in the sense in which the 
Jews might have uadeistood it, when they gathered the 
mannH; the ctaim of all was equal, and as there waa 
more than enough, they did not dispute orer it. The 
unweaned infanta, uf course, did not put in their cloiio, 
but they received their share, through the mjlk of their 
mothers. Had the whole quantity been JDSafficient, 
the principle of accumul^on would have heen at 
work, and would probably have produced blows. The 
Saxon word ittiCQ. i. r. right, m< ans ufaith or poner 
indiscriminately, because wealth is the source of power. 
The l-acin vard rectui, which may be the root, means 
Itraight or m order ; which would warrant the deduc- 
tion of equal claim. Social order means conventional 
iuterests equally attended to, in a cammunlty. Id 
Stafibrdshire, and some of the Nurthem counties, there 

means, " put all the furniture in order." Rei, a king, 
means a ruler, i. e. an orderar or straightener. 

(3) Qrautu by monarebs, I class under the head of 
poeaession by the sword or violence; because, tbougli 
given peaceably they were originally seized, as witnem 
all the grants of William the Conqueror. 

(3) The trade of a merchant bavjag now becoma 
common, instead of remainiug a monupoly, the profita 
of regular business are reduced nearly tu a state of 
equalig^^w a small per-centage over and above the 
interest of money. Speculating merehants, being a 
species of gamblers, sometimes make large fortunes, 
and more frequently fail altogether; hut the ruin of 
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such persoDs ia oo mark of IJie decline of B natiou'ii 
prosperity, auj' more than it the fulani of a >tock- 

(4) Merchants were former!]' the large capitalists 
who purcbaiieil the goods of manufoclnrers, for exports 
Ids on their own account Tht large mana&ctnrera 
DOW both import and export, themselTea j employing 
their own capital throagb the means of clerks or 
subordinate agents. Hence the ancient nice of mer- 
chanta has disappeared into another cbanael. Sucb 
will ultimately be the case wi^ bankers, when traders 
find out that they can form companies amongst thent- 
selies to do the same thing as easily as they can form 
saiingB-banks, which would also be a system of mutual 
umrance, and save individuals from loss by the failure 
of banks. Insurance companies eiist on this plan, 

(5) The names given in various languages to money 

is a contrivance whereby individuals accumulate mar* 
than their own share* of the useful things of the 
world. The word purcluue is derived from the French 
pour chatie, bj/ duue. All chase is violence or fraud 
upon the animali hunted, lo the time of Elizabeth, 
robbery on the high seas was called jnirchaie ,- " Bar- 
dolpb litolc a lute-case, and called it purthate." A 
multiplied hnman power, by lever, 'Or machineiy, is 
also a puTchage. Procuring a commodity by the 
agency of money is now called purchase. The Latin 
word anptiu means both brntght or taint. Rtdemyliim 
means a retaking. The word empty means void, that 
is every thing taken away. The Spanish verb comjiTar 
from tiie Latin eomparare, means to buy, or gain, or 
come into the possession of The French verb acheter 
is probably synonimous with the English achieve. 
Qaere^ Are not tay, by, boy, and huny, synonimea f 
To bity, is to come into the possesgioD of, i. e. to be 
near to. By, is near to. Boy, is the offset of hia 
pareDts, i. e. near to them. Buoy is a float fixed near 
to,t.e.iy,tomarkasile. Thisis not assertion, but merely 
conjecture. Let profounder etymologists decide. 



NOTES. 

(6) There has bMn gtfi itrcn laid on this suae 
mdi, " propert}'," as if it vera of magic im[N»t. A 
bolder of Uuded property is an appr<ipriati>r, but so is 
a bigbH&fcnui, and tliejr hold bj tbe tune tenure — 
power. Whao^er tbeir approprialJoDB exceed the limili 
of forbearance, the ctunmuait]' at Urge exercise a 
Uronger power, aud strip tliem of their gains. 

(T) The red lodians of America insist to this daf, 
that the vhitea hsTe nu right on their »il, »htch oagbt 
tobeloug to themselves excZuaivelj, for banting groandl. 
Had they tbe power, thejr would drive the whole race 
of ubites into the sea, in coosoLiuice with their doc- 
trine of righL The whites, having aiore power, demur 

(8) It also sometimes happens, that people of high 
mcabkl attainments, and capable of bectuming the meet 
impottaut members of the cxHiimnuiqr, «re from want 
of phyucal eue^ driven into the ranks of the wretched 
topensh. 

" Some lieiltDBai pngnint with celMial Itg." 
A common remark amongst the coarse-minded of tbe 
common people, is, " that Greek and lAtin will not 
buf bread and cheese." Greek and Latin is the jA rase 
they nee to signify nental skill in oppositiOH to pby- 
■icaL It sunietimes happens, that an intelligent man 
in distress is recognized and cestned by individual 
cdiaritj, bnt Ibis is rare ; tor one who is thus flshed np, 
ten go down the stream. How would it have ftnd 
with Mr. Bentham, the highest intdlect of the age, bad 
not his physical wants been provided for by patrimonial 
wealth ! His moral and political honesty must have 
yielded to the force of the coBtrolliog circumstanees of 
the age, or he would positively have starved as a law- 
yer. Uii phyucal energy coidd scarcely have held oat 
against the pressore of penury, which would have 
" rwmicd bis noMe rag«, 
AbJ Bvse the geiial cunenl of hi* siml!" 
We are thankful that it was not so. 

(9) Labour is the only commodity whieli any penon 
can posseiH individually ; and ahich, no other jnditi- 
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dual cm laj claim bi, io justice. But tbe idle have 
eootiived to sec'ure a claim tn the labour of the indus- 
trious, b; appropriating to th«inEelT«, as before sbovD, 

labour can only be employed by means of raw material 
to voTk upon, Che landholder exaets bis supply of 
corn and cattle at tbe enpeuse of the labourer j Ibe 
coal onuer procures hissupply of coal in tbe same way; 

quarries, of salt pans, of timber trees, and of every 
other naturul commodity, all quarter themselves upon 
tbe labourer. But as their Dumbprs are rery feir, when 
compared with the operative part of the community, it 
is DOt felt OS a burdeti. 

(10} There is a notion prevalent, that the circum- 
Htauce of absenteeism, or landlords duelling away from 
the estate?, from which they draw tbetr means of sub- 
sistence, is tbe cause of a great part of the misery 
which tbe Irish endure j but this is absurd. Scarcely 
any English landlords dnell on their eitates, yet the 
English peasanty are not in such a Hretcbed condition 
as the Insb. Tbe reason of this cannot be, that there 
are so many miles of water between the English court 
and Irish esutes, and so many miles of land between 
tbe English court and English estates. A large quan- 
tity of wheat, cattle, pigs, &c. are annually exported 
from Ireland to England. A. portion of this turned 
iuto money, goes to the maintenance <i( Irish landlords, 
and their servants, tradesmeu, he. bat it is a very small 
amount of the whole. The remainder goes back to 
Ireland in the form of clothes and necessaries of 
English make. Now, were tbe landlords to live on 
their estates, they would consume precisely the same 
quantity of everything, in their own persons, and the 
only ditference would be in menials and tradesmeu, if 
they took them from amongst the Irish. The amount 

to the Irish, and a clear loss to tbe English, but the 
number is so trifling, ai not to be worth mentioning in 
a national ealcolation. If the axpiirt of provisiont 
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were stopped, they might, it is true divide, them, but 
the; must go wicbout clodies and Decessaries in conse- 
quence ; and, procreation ^tting a iillip from the extra 
supply of food, the|- would soon b« all poor and ragged 
alike. The result would be, that tbe deeerit would be 
made be^ara, and the btggars would not be better off. 
Such is the Irish collage ayslem. 

(11) It is commonlf supposed, amongst people of 
little reflection, that a miser, that ib, an individual 'ho 
accumulates all that he can, is a misehier to the com- 
munity. Yet no notion can be more absurd. He is 
only a distributor, and generally a very asefu! distributor. 
He performEi the office of steward to tJie commuuitj, 
and if be be really a miser, he is a cheap steward, for he 
couEumes as small a portion as he possibly cau of the 
national stock of food which must be divided amongst 
the whole ooiumunifj'. If he possess an income of on 
hundred thousand pounds per annum, he distributes it 
all, except his own consumption. Part he lends at 
interest, to people who employ It in trade. With 
another part he builds houses for other people to live 
in. Another part he may buy ships with, and all the ■ 
interest, rent, and profit, vhtcb he accumulates, he uses 
again after the same fashion. His abstaining from 
rich food, and a host of servants, and tradesmen, does 
not in any way impede the distribution. How then is 
a miser mischievous? Were he lo hoard capital without 
using it, he would be a nuisance j but few misers do so. 

<13) Fruits and roots of various kinds. One of 
the matters which, more than any other, predisposes 
sUangers in favour of a foreign conntry through whicb 
they travel, is the practice of hospitali^, t. e. the giving 
away food, lodging, and other matters, of which there 
exists a superfluity, to way-farers. If the receiver of it 
be a native of a country where the supply of food is 
less than the demand, he is enraptured at such apparent 
liberality, and writes and tslks of it with the greatest 
enthusiasm. It will be found, npon examination, that 
in all countries where hospitality exists, there is either 
a surplus of necessaries, or there is a tacit conveution 
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that travellers shall be tbus accommodated, because 
there are no iuos, and of couriie it is a mutual exchange 
of advantages all round. This is the case in most 
tbinlj-peopled countries. But in thickly- peopled couu- 
tries, where food is not superabundant, hospitality does 
not exist; supplying the wautaortrsiellers there, becomes 
a trade. Amongst the isolated settlers of Canada, and 
the United States, food is pleudful, and markets are 
distant; therefore, travellers are welcome. In tbe 
Pampas of Bueutx Ayrea, beef is pleutilul, tberefore 
travellers are welcome. In the dt; of Potosi, and in 
the city of London, a man may starve if he have not 
money, because thereare more mouths than food. In the 
town of Iquique on the coast of Peru, tbe greatest mark 
of hospitality is to give away a glass of water. In 
London it would be esteemed an insult. In the former 
place, it is brought from a distance of forty leagues, 
and is therefore valuable ; in the latter place there is a 
surplus. The trouble of hospitality in isolated places 
is generally compensated by the novelties the traveller 
has to relate. It may therefore be taken as a rule, that 
wherever a naliiMal character for hospitality eijsls, the 
people must be in a prosperous condition, as to the 
means of procuring food ; but notwithstanding this, 
there may be instances of individual starvation amongst 
the Bame people. Thus, the aristocrals of England are 
hospitable to those of (heir own caste at their country 
seats; because, they have abnudant means; but no 
one therefore uses it as an argument that there is no 
starvation in Euglaud. Irish peasantiy are said to be 
hospitable with their potatoes and salt. Tliey are 
probably so, to travellers above their ohd tank, from 
the feeling, that it IS an houonr done them, just as a 
London mechanic feels proud of a gentleman drinking 
out of a pewter pot with him. 1 should say tweif to 
feel, for London mechanics are now a different race, 
and not so foolish as of yore. They begin to find out, 
" The man's the goud for a that." Besides, tbe Irish 
peasant may have a glimpse of the sixpence starting 
from the traveller's pocket, as is usual on such oeca. 
o 2 
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English labourer. Real haspilaUt; ta.niiot ekui, or 
throat FuItiuK would cease. Tbe emptiness of ibe 
Btomacb is tbe true canee of riot now, just aa it waa ia 
tbe time of Meneoius Agrippa. 

(13) In thti last ceulury, nben dmuer-giviDgs were 
more the Tasbion than tbey are now, he was coaudered 
tbe cleverest mail, Kbo could driuk tbe largest quuotilyi 
and oae who became iutoxicated with a very smaU 
portion, was considered a milksop, sod ridiculed a> 
poseeising a weak head. I'here in more reason in this 
dednclioii, than tbe bestial practice nould at first sight 
seem to n arrant, [t is a general fact, that strong-minded 
energetic people, can driuk a large qaantit; of wine 
without being intoxicated, and via veria) the weak- 
minded ones are made drank almost bj the scent at 
spirit. For example, the iat« barristet Clifford could 
scarcely he made dtunk with brand;; and long after 
be bad lost the power of standing, at any driaking 
pany, he would talk hy tbe hour, without any apparent 
diminution of inleltectual power. Most persons of 
imagination, as painters, poets, musiciane, sculptors, 
singers, actors, and indetsj almost every tarie^ ol meu 
of genius, have a penchant for the excitement of wine, 
to restore the expenditure of energy caused by stndy. 
How many names could I enumerate I but, vtrbujn aal. 

(14) Fund and foundation are synonymes. OxfonI 
and Cambridge colleges are charities, which educate 
annually a certain number of young men gmtis, who 
are, as it is termed, "ou Ibe foundatian." These young 
men are looked down upon by those of tbe same 
colleges who pay for their education, and regarded 
something in tbe same light as a " boarding school 
young geutlemao" regards a London chanty boy. Thus, 
to receive education from a private fund gratis, is dia- 
gractful, and to receive maiutenance from a^ public 
fund,' gratis, is tbe height of honour! 

(15) Tbeoriginal meaning of tbe word "thief," from 
the Saxon ElM, is probably simply "« takerby sliata.> 
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gem;"u the word "mbber" li-Din the L&tin raptor, 
means a "takpr by force." AmoQgst bair-civiliaeil 
militaiy nittions, ndlber of these acts would be held 
disgraceful, ifpractiwd towards a.n eoeruy. The criminal 
part of thieiintt, then, coiisiitB ia breaking the social 
bead, which all civilised societies are supposed to have 
entered into. Society, then, ought to be very particular 
how it fir't ttbsolvea a thief from hia allegiance; by 
mischievous arraiigeruents, which deprive him of the 
meani of pracuriug food, aod thus breaking (he bond. 
By neglecting the welfare of the poor man — makiug 
him an outcast — society becomes his enemy. 

(16) Fex but the initiated are aware of the difical- 
ties ander which writen labour, who are not rashtonably 
pi^ular. A merely amusing novel, written by Walter 
Scott, and from which not a single idea oF moral or 
political truth could he gained, has been known lo yield 

for a few months' labour. At the same period, the sum 
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PREVENTION, TREATMENT, AND CURE OF CORNS, BCN- 

NIONS, AND DEFORMED NAILS, 
The Removal of Excrescences, superfluous Hairs, Freckles, Pimples, 
Blotches, and other cutaneous Eruptions ; with safe and certain 
methods of rendering the Skin white, sofl, and delicate, without detri- 
ment to health. 
*' We ibould ETudBe the room which It occupied by ttiis very copLovi Utle-page, 

almnt lupsfluoiu, whaterer we might be itispoied ta advance mpecIlDg Lta oonteuls, 

'SS "j'iT ?"" '"'■*■ '''" ourMilang™ of ihe moiith."_La Be«. .*M«.it*te. 

1. iiurd iLditfon, corrected aod enla^, in a neat Pocket Volume, 

royal 18mo., with a Frontispiece, Price 4s. 



VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 



TOVnt IN ENOLAJgD, IHEIiANB AHB TBAJtOE 
IN THE TEASS 1828 tc 1839. 

With Remarks on the Manneis and Customs of the Inhabitants, an 
Anecdotes of distinguished Public Characters. Jn a series of Letter 
By a GERMAN PRINCE. 
" Tli« wilCn kppev4 n porfM kbA evperiaiuwl man of tht •orld, aido**il wll 
tAlentA and « quick apprehenilon ; fonned by 4 Tul«d Hdil vxliteiKV, by tiiTi 
■nd eiCentive eonnicclani ; likcwlie ■ Itaorauih Itberal-mlndtd Ormuii — Donl] 
tlou oT nsninl loeiiFry fnnn Ibe chief pait of thcledeni but of theumaUriilili 
■Tilli hlmielf with idEDlrable ikilL England, Walei.niidapeclsllir IreUnd, us draw 
lo»in«terly manniTr^Tlie wtld«t»ndthBlD«M™tirenMDf nalurei bulldlnga, an 
woAmoI mrti iDddciKi ctf Fifty kindi indltidiul cbaiacurand udal groiipa, an a 
trailed irith the ume clear percqitlDD, tbe lame ea>y unlS^cted giaa. — Tht pen 
lluitiei or Englitb mannen ud baUU an diawq riiidly and dltUn«ly, and vllhiH 
eiaggeration. We acquire a lively idea of Chat mnderful CDTnthnaUon. Itaal lui 
urUnt gnmtli, of chat isnilar life, which It baied In boundleu vealth and cl> 
fnedoa). Ha U by do meuu lodiwd to bToi the (kullg imd trtskDSuea of tl 



Id the Press, and speedily will be Published, tiie Two condudin 
Volumes of tliia interesting Work. 

EMIGRATION TO CANADA. 
XNQVntlES OF AN EMiaBANT, 

Being the NARRATIVE OF AN ENGUSH FARMER from th 
yMr 1824 to 1830, during which period he traversed die Uiiitei 
States of America and the British ProTince of Canada, mih a viei 
to settle as an Emlgranl; containing ^Observations on the Mannert 
Soil, Climate, and Husbandry of tbe Americans; with Estimates c 
Outfit, Charges of Voyage, and Travelling Expenses, and a compa 
ratire Statement of tbe Advantages offered in tne United Slates am 
Canada ; thus enabling persons to form a judgment on the propriel 
of Emig^tion. 

Bt JOSEPH PICKERING, 

Lars or Faiinv SiMTroBD, BsckiHasaiilBiHi. 

" The •uthoT of (hit little work ii nelthir more nor leu than ■ pUln, praetla 



Jnl nlu* — ud wl 

Price 3s. cloth bo«id» 



SKETCHES OF BUEITOB ATBES, CHIU, tt PERU. 

Bt SAMUEL HAIGH, Ebo. 
lend the book u an unprelmdlng production, aboundlRg Id Mr ud 
Istemtlilg Cull, In dactlptlOD of nuiuiMi UlhAil, irhila 

1 Vol. 8to^ with a Map. Price Us. boards. 



^krttlits of 30tmtiti8, OT S&omm' Sslantrs- 

WU\ a Miy and Fiatet. 

Bv RICHARD COTTER, R.N. 

lis IB the only aepmU tccouot of the Bermudas ever publisbed. 

In Ooe Vol. 8vo., Price 7s. 6d. in cloth boards. 



THE FUGinVES ) Or, A TItIP TO CANADA. 

An interesting Tale, chiefly founded on Facts; interspersed with Ob- 

*: — — the Manners, Cuatoma, Btc. otlhe Colonists and Indians.. 

Bt EDWARD LANE, 
Farmiriy a Rwid«nt in Lmctt Canada. 

In a large Vol. 12mo.. Price 9s. 



TRADE AND COMMERCE. 



A FAMILIAR COMPENDIUM OF 
THE XiAW OF DEBTOR AND CREDITOB: 

The whole of the BiKKRUPT Laws, wiih the Alterations and Amend- 
ments lecently enacted by the L^islature ; the whole of the Consoli- 
dated Laws, a4 now in operation, relating to Ihsolvemt Debtors, 
with Fonns, &c. — Arrangements between Debtor and Creditor, in- ' 
eluding Compositions and Deeds of Trust — the Law of Arrest on 
Mesne Process — the Law relating to Property entrusted to Factors 
or Agents — the recent Act, confirming the Statute of Limitations, 
and regulating the Law concerning Repiesentations of Character, &c. 
— and Loua Bbouoham's New Bankruptcy Court Act. 
By JOHN H. BRADY, 
Aulluir iv " PiBin InHTv^om Id EcnHMri and AiininiMnUar;' ic. fn 
B-^Z*^ "'™'"™ "^ "" '"^™*" ■"" "'" •" '*™^ "f B=iiai»l utility.''— ' 



NEW CAMBIST. 
KANUAl OF FOREZQN EXCHAVOES, 

Id the direct, indirect, and cross operations of Bills of Exchange am 
Bullion ; including an eitensive Investigation of the Arbitrations o 
Eichange, according to the piactice of the first Briliah and Foreigi 
Houses, with numerous FormulEc and Tables of the Weights and Mea 
sures of other Countries, compared widi the Imperial Standards. 
Bi WILLIAM TATE. 
" Thlf Huiuil miglil to 1u*e 

~ jUcd for meramtile punultA- Theuithoiii 

BuUia 



THE I.ONDON OOHHEHCIAI. SIOTIONARY, 

AND SEA-PORT GAZETTEER, 
Exhibiting a clear and comprehensive View of the Prbducttona 
Manufactures, and Commerce of all Nations ; the varioas Moneys 
Weight!, and Measures, and the proportion of each to those of Eng 
land; a description of all Articles of Merchandize, nith their Mark. 
of Excellency and Names in ever; European Language. 
Br WILLIAM ANDERSON. 
A New Edition, 
ConUdniDg the Inport and Export Duties and Drawbacks, com 
mencing on (he 5th of July, 1826; and an Abstract of all the Acti 
relating to Finance, Commerce, and Nav^Iion, passed in eac) 
Session of Parliament, since 1833. 

In One large Bto. Volume, Price31s. boards. 

FOBEION EXOHANOES, 

A TABLC OF ALL THE REAL AND IHAOINARV COINS IN THI 
WORLD. 

With Iheir value in British Sterliog. Calcnlated for the use a 

Bankers, Mercbants, and Foreign Travellers. 

Elegantly engraved on a large sheet, Price 10s. 6d., oi on Canvui 

and case for the pocket, Price 139. 



I IKlDE IHD COHHEECE. 

THE VNITBR6AI4 OANBI8T, 

AHD COMMERCIAL IHSTEUCTOE, 

ieing E full and nccurate TreaUse of the Exchanges, Moaeyjt 

VeighU, End MeEiures of all Trading Nations and their Coloniei, 

B» P. KELLY, LL.D. 

Second Edition, Two Volumee in One, 4to. 

Price 3^ 35. boards. 



THE TRAVELLER'S AND MERCHANT'S FINANCIAL GUIDE 
m FRANCE AND ITLANItERS, 

!^Dtaining Tables, reducing Sterling Money into French Carrencj ; 
rith B Scale of the Weights and Measures of France, with the equa> 
iied Proportion of those of England. 

Bt JOHN NETTLESHIP. 

In a Pocket Volume, Price 5s. boards. 



A PRACnOAIi TREATISE OH BANKnrOi 

AN ACCOUNT OF THE LONDON AND COUNTRY BANKS. 
Iieir System of Book-keeping, Tenns of doing Business, Method o 
laking Calculations, and Iheir Customs in regard to Bills of Ex- 
hange. Also a View of the Joint Stock Banks, and the Branch 
tanks of the Bank of England, Banks of Scotland and Ireland. 

Bt WILLIAM GILBART, . 

tfoMtr V "^ KUkmne Prttlneial Bank sf Inland. 

Second Edition, Price 3s. 



A NEW AND COMPLETE 
SET OF DECIHAIi TABI.ES, 

kdapted far Public and Corporate Bodies, Merchants, Bankers, 
'raders, and Exchange Brokers, with Six Hme-Tables for Accounts 

Br JOHN WESGATE. 
Stcond Edition} irt Royal 4to. half-bound, Price 31s, 



BOOK-KEEP I NG. 
A HEW CHECK JOURNAI., 

UPON THE PRINCIPLE OF DOUBLE ENTRY. 
Which ejihibits a continued, syslemalic, and self-veriiying Record 
AtKiuunts of IndividuKl and Paitnerahip Concema, and abews, at o 
view, the real state of a Merchant's oi Trader's Affairs, hy a Siaj 
Book only, even should a. Ledger ilot hare been kept, lie wht 
familiarly explained, and fonniiig a complete and Practical Svsti 
OF Book-Keeping by Single and Double Entry. To which is a 
peeded, a New and more Simple Method, or Double Entry by Sing 
Bv GEORGE JACKSON, 



li pndKcnan ixt tlu evldeat luullg at long upaileim ■ 

tth Edition, id One Vol. 8to., Price 6s. 



TO BANKERS, MERCHANTS, AND TRADESMEN. 
TABLES OF ZNTISBEST, 

On A New Plav, 
r By which the Interest of any Sum, amteoitivelsi from Ooe Pom 
to a Thousand, from One to Three Hundred and Siily-five Da) 
will be found at one View, without the trouble or risk of Addillot 
Also, the Fractioual Paris of a Pound, and from One to Ten Tbo 
sand Pounds, at Five per Cent. 

To which is added, a separate Supplement, that renders the 
Tables equelbf applicable to any oilier lijile per C<ml. 
By DAVID BOOTH. 
" [ ban eumlDiJ ' Mi. Besth'i InUmc TiblHi' thi u 

UHful to tlw public tl»D uj oDft which hu Utheito ippeutd de 



THE MERCHANT'S AND TRADESMAN'S ASSISTANT, 

(Complettsi liUatrp Siec&oiut. 

Jeing Table! for Busiaesa in general, od a New Flao, shewing, with 
icililj, ihe Value of any number of Articles ai any Price, from 
)ne Farthing to Twenty Shiiluigs; Diridends on Bankrupt Estates, 
t any Rate in the Pound; Parts of ao Ounce of Gold, or Silver, at 
□y Price per Ounce ; any Number of Pounds Weight, at any price 
«r cwt. ; also the Number of Grosses, or Thousands, in the Weight 
f any Article so counted. 

By DAVID BOOTH. 
In One Volume 8vo., Price 6s. 



AH ESSAT OH AVEHAOE, 



By ROBEET STEVENS, or Lloyd's. 
" ThU «oTk Ii thciundud For dct«mlDlng Amige In all Ihe Mulac Iiuunue 
AUldliliinectt Id the KlDgdom-" 

Fourth Edition, in Ooe Vol. 8vo., Price 12s. boards. 

BAHKRUPTS AHD IHSOI.VENTS. 

, LETTER addressed to the Right Honourable the EARL GREY, 
irst Lord of His Majesty's Treasury, on the subject of onr Commer- 
Isl Laws, in as far as they relate to Bankrupts and Insolvents : for 
ie purpose of shewing that they are the sole Cause of the present 
)istressed state of out Commerce, and of that progressive DemO' 
ilizatioo which is so visibte in almost all theTrad log Classes of Great 



Royal 8yo., Price 3s. 6d. 



Ea^S fiHaibt of oiilafniiig l^asmtnt of Scbl* fn tile eitjj 

THE DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE OV 

'ATTACHBtBNT IN tlOi DfATOR'S COUBT, 

LONDON : 

Witli various Corrections bdiI Additions, particularly of two Ch> 
ten, iesp«GtiDg the method of authenticating Powebs of Attorne 
and other Documents under (tie Mayoralty Seal; and of remoii 
Plaints in Replevin by Certiorari. 

Bt HENRY ASHLEY, Gewt, 

or Ma VdyST'i Omn <^ce. Rural Bie^ngt, Londan. 

Second Edition, in Sro. Price 7a. 6d. 



THE HEASimrBrO COKPANION-j 

EmliradoK Systems of Measuring, as established for the Tonnage 
Ships, and Cubical Contents of Timber and Spars; nilh Itlustrati 
Diagrajns, &c. Also a Series of Tables, coulainiag Tarious Use) 
Calculations, all of which are particularly interesting to the Merca 
tile World, and those engaged in Shipping, &c, 

Bt 7RANCI3 CHATFIELD. 



1)1 Royal 8to. price Bs. bdi. 



DONHILL'a PROPORTIONATE TABLE OF THfi 
FREICrar OF ORAIN 

Fkou all Pabts or the Woklb. 
On a Card. Price-Is. 



MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 



MR. GODWIN'S NEW WORK. 
TBOUQHTS OH MATT, 
IIU Nature, PioducUons, and Ducoveries, Interaperwd with some 
Particulars respecting ihe Aulhor. 

By WILLIAM GODWIN, Esq. 
AulboroT "TBI HitTosr or TBB Coiu«>iiir»i.Ta.' 
Each of these Essays treals of some new and interesling truth, or of 
some old truth uDder a freah aspect, which has never by auy prece- 
ding writer been laid before the Public. 

" The mult of thlRr TH»' medllntlooi of thiiuUxnor die 'Inqulii Into Poll- 
tiul Jiudcc.' at oell «illtl«l U eDn^dRiUon. Snund rcuun and bumnH prlncipln 
"unm "lilch, being the produKloii of nUiinliliig 



HAZLITT>S I.IFE OF NAPOI.EOH} 



The first and second volumes of this admirable piece of biography 
have met a rapid sale. The character of Napoleon — divested of the 
specks which polilical ^^hne had cast upon it — appears in this work 
alone with its full lustre. Ine author had do prejudices to overcome, 
no party to conciliate; bis object has been truth, and an unbiassed 
view of the actual character of his hero is the result of his inquiries. 
The third and fourth volumes, now first presented to the public, as- 
sume the character of a posthumous publication. Napoleon and his 
biographei equally belong to a time which is passed away. 

"nie death of William IIazlitt on the eve of the completioD of 
his greatest work, is a. coincidence which adds to its interest, and the 
public will feel the claim which such a woik, at such a period, inde- ' 
pendeotly of its intrinsic merit, has on its protection and support. 

Four Vols. 8vo. Price 2l. lOt. 

I t'^ J'"'' •**. ?o"»enience of those who have already bought Vols. 

■ ^m'^/iI' 'nteresting piece of Biography, the third and fourth 

•iw W.I1 be sold separately for a limfieJTtii^e, Price U. 10.. 



MATERIALS FOB THIHKIHO. 

Bt WILLIAM BURDON, Esa. 
WITH THB LIFE OF THE AUTHOR, BY GEORGE ENGOK, ESQ. 

ConUntt. 
liberality of Sentimeot. — Human Inconsistencies. — The Imagin; 
tion. — Characlen. — The Feelings. — Education. — British Coustiti 
tion.— Political EcoDomy, — The State of Society. — The princip: 
Moral Writers, and Systems of Morality considered and compared.' 
The Condition of Uartality examined. — Liberty and Necessilj.- 
Remaiks on the Bible Societies. 

Fifth Edition, in Two Vols. Svo., Price 16s. boards. 

PSACTIOAt, MORAI., U FOLITICAI. ECONOKT 

GOVERNMENT, REUGION, AND INSTITUTIONS, 
Moll conducive lo Individiml Hapfnnetl and to National Powt 

ByT. R. EDMONDS, A.B. Trinity CoUege, Cunbridge. 



attntloii Cnffa th« public. It 



nCARRIAGE: 

Tht Soitree, Slability, and Perfection of Social Hapjaneit and Dai 

Bi THE REV. H. C, O'DONNOGHUE, A.M. 
or St John'! College, Cunbihtgn, ud Donwitli: ClupUin to th* Right Hon. I 

" Wt augur no imall ippliuM 10 the aulhoi from the puHioitioo of [hit woi 
udDO HHiU btmefll to the public from Iti peniud. It li ■ teiaiWe trEitlM on > iv 
ita inUroMaly coniwcled wlih the hepplncu of our ipedti, md nupEctiug whi 
Iheiehu ilirayibeEa much more (ecllng U»n though I." — atorTiIng MurttMr. 

Id One Volume 13mo., Price 4s. cloih, boards. 



MISCILLIHEOUS 



BXAHVSORIFT HEMORIAI.8. 



Price 7s. to cloth boards. 
NICOTIANA; 

THE SMOKER'S AND SNUFF -TAKER'S COMPANION: 

iplaimofl; the History and Uses of Tobacco, with its Srat importa- 
n into Europe. Interspersed with Poetry and Anecdotes. Desjgn- 
as an amusing little Pocket Volume for all genuine brenofthe 



le eutb tendered to ttae uhoC 

Price 35. 6d. boards. 



THE WHOLE ART OF DRESS, 

Oh, the road to ELEGANCE AND FASHION, 
F TSa BXORMOV8 8AVXSO OF THXIbTT rBB. CBNT. 

B(lD( * TttaSM upon tlut eawnUal snd miicb culiliUad itquititeof Uie 

QENTLG MEN'S COSTUHE: 

:lnbiting, and clearly defining, by a Series of beftutifully-engraved 
ustrations, the most becoming Assortment of Colours, and siyle of 
-ess and Undress, in all tbeir varieties, suited to different Ages and 
impleiions, so as to render the Human Figure most symmetrical and 
posing to die Eye. 

Br A CAVALRY OFFICER. 
' Thi. book is expert** 10 efft« ■ csinplete rrforniBtion iioongit botli young uid 



tteoali, InnpTenlbles, and oil the et-eeterai of m^Le aHCuin& A Bloreoly 

It ARoC Dien.' Hllhout louof tlmci gtcd Ibe txperiesced may gnOt by 
re poiiHl ot ttdi work.'— OKo. 

Price 5s. 



THE AHT OF TYINO THE CRAVAT, 

Demonstrated in Sixteen Lessons, including Thirty-two diffet 

Styles. 

Fboh tub Fkencb of monsieur LE BLANC. 

Seventh Edition. 



MR. CRUDEN'S ACCOUNT OF 
THE OBIOIN OF STEAH BOATS 

IN SPAlfl, aRSAT BRITAIN, AfiD AltBRlCA, 

And of their introduction and employment upon the River Tham 

between London and Graveaend, to the present luue. 

Price 2a. 6d. nith Plates. 

■,* See Timei, 3Sth October, 1831, far a notice of tbis Wrak. 



A HABHATIVE OF THE ATBOCITtES, 

COMMITTED OS THE " HORNINQ STAR,- BV THE CREW OF TB 
PIRATICAL BRIO, 
" EL DEFENSOR DE PEDRO." 
With a Brief Account of the Trial and Execution of the Piral 
To which is prefixed the Confession of the Crew. With a Port: 
of Benito Soto, their Leader, who was executed at Gibralt 
Ian. 25, 1630. Price la. 6d. 



THE 
IMPOBTANCE OF PUNCTUAUTT EHFOBCED 

Printed in Gold and Silver, on an Ornamented Card. 
Price Is. 



THE BEVOLT OF THE BEES. 

e» ii ■ mild ind bnmotent vdn of noUnnit lunnlnt Ihnnigh IbU In 
1 BuppffTb uht paw*ifu|]y AdFoAtA thfiic liberal tnA vlrtiuiui iKKi<H]i 
It happlneH oC nuD'i uoiveruJ bmtherhood dep 

Demy 8vo., 7s.; Royal ISmo., 38. 



MISCELLANEOUS LITEBATUBE. 



^n Explanation 

THIRTEEN ARTICLES OF THE JEWISH RELIGION. 
'' And thou ihAlL write upon IbaatoDfliill Iha wordiaf Chli Uw tat; pUaLf," 

Dntt. Chap. xxvlL 8' 

)edicated to ihe Rev. Solomon Hgrichell ; with a Pre&lory Djb- 

conrae agaiaat Atheism, &c. 

18mo., Second Editioo, Price Is. 



AN ACCURATE TABLE OP THE 
>OFni.ATION OF THE BRITISH EHPIBE, 

Acconlaig to tie Camt if 1S2I. 

Including a Summary of those of 1801 and IBll. 

On a very X^rffS sheet. Price 59. 

THE PRODUOINO MAN'S COIUFANION. 
(RIQHTS OF BSORALITT.} 

lD essay on the PRESENT STATE of SOCIEXy, Moral, 

Political, and Physical, 
lemo., sewed Is., cloth hoards, Is. 3d. 

wximSOH^s new stranger's ouid^ 

through london and its environs. 

Ir, a Portable Cicerone; containitig every species of inform alion, 
a Coloured Map, and many useful Tables. Price 2s. 6d. 



m with linfulu cleuneu, ind ricUy voitti the pri« 
r. It li th> chupeic bilt-ciDwn't voith we hive met R 

e Work ia to be had in_Frencb, Price as. 6d. 



LANGUAGES AND EDUCATION. 



F B E H C H. 



A FRENCH GRAMMAR, 

Divided into Four Parts. 

The PronuDciation ; tbe Accidence; the Syntax; and the Append 

Bv P. r. MERLET, 

" All the Tula we Sod amnged Id tM> Gnininar vilh the ulmon ilmpllcfCy i 
n iHimbei at plAin profJtca' lei 



(eiDHMc and predK u Ut TBadeT them ii EToat halp to thote who have hjid tome a 
JDitTuctloti. The Appendix, ot a ■ DiccloDuy of DifllculLlei,' which Alio laUfl (C 
lately, will be fcnind mji enevlleat book of le/erence to Che more kdtenoed nude 

bylouff pnctlcejhae nude hi meelf fully uquainted with all those points In hie h 

In One thick Vol, ISmo., Price 10s, boards, or 10s. 6d. bound. 

Tht leparatt PaHi may bt had at thtfoUawing Frica i 

Part I.^TEBiTisE ON Frencb Pronunciatioh. Price 2s. 6 

bound. 
Part XI.— Tub AcciopcE. Offering tabular yiews of all the Pai 
of Speech in the French Ljinj^uage, with brief and simple E 

Elanalions, Examples, and easy Exercises on each. Price < 
[>und. 
Part III. — The Syntax. Containing the most necessary Rult 
clearly and concisely explained. Price 3s. Gd. bound. 

Pari IV.— Tbe Appehdii; or Dictionary of Difficulties, Idion: 
SynoDimes, and Niceties of ihe Freach Langiu^. Price 3s. 6 
bound. 



A VIEW OF THE WORXiD. 

FROM THK CREATION ; 
ilh an Aitr OF Memory, on an eniirely New System, by which the 
irnet is enabled to fii the Dates in his mind, by means of words, 
id to overcome the difficulty of committing fipires to memory. 
sing a foundation for the Study of History, Chrooology, and Geo- 
aphy. Second Edition. Price 3s. 6d. 

'he writer's and stitbent's assistaht) 

Oh, a compendious dictionary, 

endeiing llie more common Words and Phrases in the Encli»h 
inguage into the more elegant and scholastic; being achoice Col- 
ction of English Synonyms, and presenting, at one view, select and 
arned words for such as are inelegant or otherwise objectionable; 
choice of the most appropriate from an assorted variety of Woi-dsof 
^aily the same signification ; and the opportunity of coniuItiDgocca- 
>aal concise NoieSjioteispersed ibrougnout {he nhole, pointing out, 
a familiar way, the distinction between such of the Words as are 
>quently (in error) used synonymously. Calculated at once to 
:celerate Literary Composition, and to assist iuestablishingacorrect 
id elegant style, botli in speaking aod writing. 

" Thii tMIte work la calculated it once la uceletUa llCeTary cvmpoaltiop, and to 
ilat in ealabtiahiog i earrcct and cI^adi ityl«, l»tti in ipeikiuf and writing.^ 

" It will be found uaoful to the finlihed tcholar and orator, ai well aa to the tyina (rf 

" Thli inaj be rtiHMlErlaBd ai a nij uaeful little mbridgemeiit. with coaiKlentde 

provementa, of Mi.Ctabbe'i more eluboiale work on STDiwynia."— LtUrary Nognaf. 

inlSmo. Price 2s. 

TmiilTT or I.ATIN DISCUSSED, 

)r the Consideration of Parents, or those who have Influence in the 
Choice or Direction of Juvenile Education. 

1 and highly Inuteating pniil of view, and ealirelT fcee fiom the prejudicei tbat 
Bv JUSTIN BRENAN, 



THi: FOREIONER'S ENOI.ISH CONJUOATOBl 

Bv JUSTIN BRENAN, 

No fewer thaa aeven different Languages, exclusive of English, ar 
here put in requisition, to illustrate our Coujugator^, but most pai 
ticiilarly shall and will, with their derivatives, suovLn and wotiLt 
which have hitherto proved such slumbling blocks to the Foreigne: 
It b pre^med tha.t this worit will much encour^e slrangers lo Tear 
our language, as its chief difficulties are now explained in that clea 
and (unilisr luanner. For which the author ia so distinguished. 



COBXFOSITZOH AND PXTHCTUATION 



By JUSTIN BRENAN, 

Author of "TJl9 FonignBr'a Eagliali Capjvgator," ^ 

" We bAte tad Ihli llltte book itltli mudi uiisfuUon. Sovcthlcg of Iha kin 

IIM ban long vuted, ind Ihs want it now vny iDgeniuuily lupplinl. ' My olfiect 
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frihoipi.es of punctuation I 

THE ART OF POINTING FAMILIARIZED. 

Composed for the Use of Seminaries of Education, and foi aH «lio 

aspire to accuracy in Composition. 

Bi CECIL HARTLEY, M.A. 

18mo. Price 3s. bound. 



Iir AXCiaHT AHD HODBBH HlBTOBT 1 

With Thirty-three Portraits of Kings of England. 
" Vou mutt IKK liugh Uthit, foEChniaolcigiia do not pique IhemKlTH on the 
KHtiy I Oitj nuke ute of numlian ind [bjmn menly u auiitanti Co mtmoij, beii 
o eMlly Ituncd by hHit."— Mr*. CIWpiiiu. 

Second Edition, Price Is. 

POFUI.AR ERRORS IN ENOI.ISH ORAMHAR, 



i'amiliarly pointed out for the nse of those Persons who want either 

opportunity or inclination to study the science. 

By GEORGE JACKSON. 

rhird Edition, corrected, enlarged, and greatly improved, with a 

coloured Frontispiece, of the celebrated Busby Chair. Price Is. 

CHRISTIAN EDUCATION, 

The Forerunner of a New Day. 

In a Course of Lecturee, delivered in Loudon. 

By dr. BIBER. 

" The gRHt oompUinlf brought foiward by Dr. fiiber egalnit the modern SyttQU 

;dur.iiDn, hiving lereieace lo the ■ things of Ihli m'tld ■ onlj. ind in bul few 
iipM. ralouliled cither lo [Dcreue the happiocffl of the iodliiduil here, or to fit 
l™^™^!"*"™' *"'"''"' '"■^«"'"* "' ehBTicieriMd throughout by great 

In One Vol. Svo,, Price 78. 6d. 



fOR THE USB OP FAMILIES AND SCHOOLS.^ 
A FAMILIAR 

^alpsfe of tj^E ^Unliat of t{ie <2f&urc6 of Snglantr, 

AND FEHPETUAL GUIDE TO THE ALMANAC; 



Illustrated with a variety of Anecdotes, and Descriptive Sketches o( 
the Origin of Popular Customs at particular periods of the Vear, and 
authenticated by references to Scriptural and other Authorities. 
Bi THE REV. HUGH F. MARTYNDALE, A.M. 

of refcnim In fimlUa inpectlng topta of IntEiut, which orw time or other muic 
coma under ttwir nmiideraliai.''— JtonCAIy Ririno. 



Price 5s. 6d. neatly houod. 



TAI.SS OF OTHER DATS. 

ILLVaTRATlVe OF H/STOBY. 

By J. Y. A. 
WITH BNQRAVINaS, AFTER DESIGNS BY 

' Thil It one of the nwrt ntlnetlvB publlatltmt we have litel; Ben i it eoniliti 
> terlei of mnuksbly well-written sod Intenstlng Tiles ot the olden ttme, with 

uitTmtioiu by Geor^ Cruikshanh- Of the«e lUofltntiont it it icsrcely ponible 
ipcak In aojr oUki than term* of unqualified praise — they comijine ■> much ol 

: ludlcTOui and the tnrible, and are so Domplelely in Cruilialiaali'i belt Kyle, thai 
fSel JniUfled In eiprcnlag an opinion Uul thli publication will even add u 

It unilTBlIed aniif I fame. The Tolume ii altogetliat well got np — (he printing ii 

narkably neat, and tha Tain aie of a pleaiinglj varied character.'— (CikAIv DIrpalch. 

Sea alio U/erorv Qauitt, Athenteum, Ld BtU9 Atnntblie, Sunday Timet, £fc. ^- 

Td a handsome Post 8to. Volume, Price 9f. dolh. 
' A f«w ImprenioDS of the IllaEtratioas are taken off on India Fapet 



Wnt ecoat Sbdool, 

'ith a ctrnct Liil ef the diuenun-i, (for tehich alent One Guinea u 
efiar^ciJ al tAi ScAooJ,) unJ Ih< Mode d/'nttainiH^ PrewntatMn. 

BRZSF HZSTORT OF CHBIST'S HOSFTTAJ. JH 
I.ONI>ONi 

PROU ITS FOUNDATION TO THE PRESENT TIME, 

' Thii ntatMnJuf UIUf toIuidc ii the productlan (K ■ (ntefiil icholBC of thii 
tchl«i iDd most Dilm^rtlf uufUl fDundallim. Every ip«cl« of InfbnnAdan th*t 
Kunubly be dalRd will be tOoBi in Mi. WUnn'i Hli 

fifth EditioD,m 12roo., Price 53. board). 



WOBKS 

BY JAMES THOMSON, LL. D. 

EbBSEBWTS or 

>LAIN AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY, 

With the Firit Prmciples of Analytic Geometry. 
iiTre»UKi OB ArilhmHIc md Modern Geogrmphj. «re powerful rommmeiidMIniu 
rediuMe to Iho I ---- 



NTRODUCTION TO MODERN GEOGRAPHY; 

WITH AN APPENDIX, 
Containing an Outline of AslroDomy, and the Use of the Globes. 
''ourth Edition, Stereotyped, with Coirections and consideiable Addi' 
ions ; and embellished with a handaome Engmving on Steel, giving 
I comparative view of the principal Heighis in (he World. 

laivbookor Blmllai iSm; while the whole ii molt idminibTy uuiiged tor Ihe pui- 
■Me. of teMhtng. The eitimordlnnry cheapnev of the volume, oontatnlng neirlj 
h™ bundred dOKlT-prinltd pige^ ti unong the l«it of la iccommendilioMi 
^TS^\," 'J^™*" "' '*""'f"l 'yi»e«phy. It J> -like ciediUble to our toFn. 
u-d to ill HUetprWng pubbrtwn.-— WortAin, ffAj, 

Price 3s. 6d. roan. 



AN ATLAS 

ADAPTED TO DR. THOMSON'S MODERN GEOGRAPHY 

A New and Improvtd Edition, 
To which 19 iinnexed, an Index, shewing the Latitude and Longitu 
of all the Places in the Maps. Outlined, quarter-bound, 4to., lOt 
outlined, half-bound, 6vo., lis.; full-colouied, half-bound, 8vo., i: 
Et^ map hu bHn newly ind nccuiately dmwn, under the fUiedion of Dr- Tho 
•oil. on m In^ tcale thiin sny other School Attu of chsndei it the umei oi t\ 
■ eoniHlnaMy higher priee. 

A TREATISE ON ARITHMETIC, 

IN THEORY AND PEACTICE i 

With on Appendix, amtidniiig an Introduction to Mensuration. 

Ninth Edition. Adapted to the present System of Weights, Measure 

and Currency. 

*' We hmve tincere pleunre In hringliig Into DOdce Ihii eicaedlngly dvrer A 



id the whole !• » amnged, that the student muy tie readily directed U 



•en ajuic chmcter ot ihli book, which ought, cwriainly, to be lanked with t' 
!iy but of the clia to wtdch It betaogE." — LUirari/ Camlle. 
Price 33. 6d. roan. 

KEY TO TREATISE ON ARITHMETIC, 



time t« the teacher iu examining the work of the pupil. Price 53 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 

DIFFERENTIAL & INTEGRAL CALCULUS 
aStl^ an ^ppenQii, 

" A dhetp elementary trcatiu Id the Tcrqacular tongue, on the Dtdfarecttal ai 
Integral Caleului. wu a detideratum which we think Dr. Thomson hu uliifacloii 
lupplied. Hia IntroductiDn il abundantly litnpte (or the compichenalon of beglnnei 
He ha> Judlciouily rounded II nn the eicsUent principle of Lagianee, wbloh hai 
clailfledthethtoryof theDlffcientialand Integral Calculua.— In additimloanunih 

the thtOty of Finite Differonoei, with IB appllcntlons In interpolation) and serip 
and a brief .k«di of the Caleului of Variatloni. Dr. Thonuon baa materiaUy faeiUl 
ted the laboun of the Jnilhemalical itudenl.' — AIMnimm, 
Price 9a. boards. 



36 tAKGUAGES AKD BIlUCATtOH. 

THE EUXXnTTIOinST, 

A COLLECTION OF PIECES IN PROSE AND VEESE. ' 

Peculiarly adapted to display the Art of Heading, in the most com- 
prehensive senae of the terra. Preceded by an Introduction, iu which 
an attempt is made to simplify Walker's System ; and, by referring his 
Illustrations to more general Principles, to reduce the number of hii 
Rules. 

Bx JAMES SHEKIDAN KNOWLES. 

u BD piKcdlng oDtloK hu cxhibiud. The eiperlnics at tba Compilar hu ennblid 
him to lupply tu-Edui defldendea Id Ihv [Dtroducdon » whicA, in la pmeut fcmn, 
tiuy be uld to iffard a ccxnparaUvelj parfect lyitcm of Rndlng. The printiple of 



m, greally CDlarged and carefully s 
Price 3s. 6d. sheep ; 4b, roan. 



IVorka Reviaed and Improved 

BY THE REV. JOHN DAVIS, A. M., 
GOLDSMITH'S ABBIBGEMENT OF THE 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 

(^ntinued by an eminent writer ; and now improved by tb* division 
of the Chapters into Sections, with QueslionafoT Examiiialion; Cha- 
racters of me British Sovereigns; and Tables of Contempotaiy Po- 
tentates and Eminent Men. llie whole illustrated with copious 



nuB highly InUmtiiigl theiddlliaulmi 
Bttiit, nteirlng to the moA impoi 
» • iMUog impreinoa on the mJ 

Price 4», 12mo. boards. 



LjlNGrAGES I 



WALKER'S 
CRITICAL PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY, 

Third Edition, Stereotyped, 8to. Price 9s. boards, lis, bound incal 
Tba but idltlaa by ru or WilknliwB >te[catn>«l ndpilnlfd in Be1fut,lii ISI 
by SUmni and K'lutjn, uid edited by the Rev. Jafan Dhvu, A.M.. comptler of Ha 
tua^M Dictkuury Improved, u contiln* upnrda of three tbousuid wcvdj moie thi 
the formei editlao«r KlBcted from Todd*i JohdBoo, Ltuettnl En thvfr pTopor plAcea, u 
■TtlcuUted with Wilket'i muki of pnmuDt^itloa. ItnHrcctirnimTcidd.iiiiiieeiTc 

II alio Judidouilr H|Hnt» HOTdi begtnnlng Kith J from tboK bccini^iig with 1, ai 
vimiUilTi V ffom U. 

WALKER'S CRITICAL PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY, 
nattfe lun to CUaiiMl Vtvtn fiamt. 
Price lis. boards; 133. bound in calf. 

WALKER'S KEY 

PBONIINCIATION OF GREEK, LATIN, AND SCRIPTURE 

PBOPER NAMES. 

Octavo, carefully corrected. Price 3s. 6d. sewed. 

WALKEH~ABBIDGED, 

Parlkularly calcvlaUd /or the Uie of Sclmols, 
Beiiv caiefuU; corrected according to Walker's ProauDciatioo. T 
which ia added, a tJat of Scripture Proper Names, and a Collectio 
of Latin and French Phrases, with the best Mode of pranouncin 
them; also, the most common and useful Abbreviations, Sec. 
Square 16mo. Price 2s. 



IR Ui> mdtutig* of ■ peeuliirty ''' 
lU geseml iiUUlr. It hu iko b««o M>y euefuJly rallied, corr«ted, »nd Impm' 
Square 16mo., bound. Price 3s. 6d. 



ENTICK'S KZnr SPmUUHO DIorXOKAKT, 

Compnhentive Grammar of the Eitgliah Tongue. 

By JOHN ROBINSON. 

Square 16mo. bound, Piice 39. 6d. 

BRYCE'S SALLUST: 
C. CBISPI SAU.USTII 

DE CONJURATIONE CATILIN.!:, ET 
D£ BELLO JUGURTHINO, 



iiulC, at Nana AngKoi, Id UHim TyTonnm n^tedt R. J. BRVCB, LL.a 

Acwlemljt Bal f Mta ni PiKrmtub 

18mo. bound. Price 2s. 



BARBAITLD'S XiESSON'S TOJl CHU.DBEH'. 

Half-bound roan, ISmo. Price Is. 6d. 
Amonf tbB frir eiuunpla vhtch we hKT« oi the nolileil powot Applied ti> thia noble 
ODiplcuoui, nor )■ tbeis toj of her worki which eibltdt ber («iiu u 



POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 



A TAZ.E OF TnCUMAH. 

Bt JUNIUS REDIVIVUS. 



le at the ijglit thlnken < and what 
■mlng to ™iiridet_ whether he li, nr i 

Id Post 12ino., price 5i. 



. )& Birds-Eye View of Foreign Ports, 

AND A LOOK AT HOME. 
BY HARRY HAWKS'EYE. 



ni In SUIil ildeu ni 
« nld c4 old— lhu( m 





mn." 


■• A tte™ llttl. ToluniB 1 light, utiiioil, playful, ond jrt t 
uBjuit la lU eomim. The author, be hi otiom he may, it i 
ta ooi HemlDg, and bleasd nith the gift ol ilaxmiog thing! li 


«ith« m-MtU«d DO 
.■h™-dn«rtjftlk,. 
[1 the right upecti- 
t wt umnlngled wit 


Price 5a., boards. 





THE SOI.ITAHT, 

Br CHARLES WHITEHEAD. 



POEMS, CHIEFI.T I.TSICAI>. 

By ALFRED TENNYSON, 



In One Volume, Foolscap Sto., 5a. boardi. 



LITERARY AND GRAPHICAL ILLUSTRATIONS 



SBAKSFEAHE, AND THE BBITISH DBABKAi 

,n Hiatorical View of Die Origin and Improvement of the Engliih 
tage, and a Knes of Critical and Descripiive Notices of upwards of 
)ne Hundred of the most celetmted Tmgedies, Comedies, Operas, 
nd Farces. EmbellUhed with more than Two Hundred Engravings 
n Wood by emiaent Artists, 
■■ A pretty looklog ndunia, contMlnlng brief, but uiuilng notlcn at the prindpil 



III anln In the dBtruetlon of tho rldliulom pt»)udlc« lo iniuitrtouily foitered lij 
'ould-be crltla jigiUvt our madeni dnLiutic irriten. — Tbe inultltudB of elLuicter' 
itic, And maiiT of them, Adm^TBble wood-cuti herr collected IdId a Hlngle Tolumf, 
Duld nCDmniend It tit and wide, vllhoul the Ilteiuy portion i but that aIio belDj 
ijudidoui, itunptthi publlculoa with inuehadiUdoiuiiilue.'' — lAt. Gat.Oci.zg3\. 
'* Tbu 1a a very igncAble puhUcatlon- The chtiul notJoei of the prlaclpal firidAh 
hwsAi Aie written In ■ AentiUe roanDer, free from affectAtlop, jmd conlaiji^ the moic 
cnuukible fieti cnnncted with tlie wilting or the letlng of cAdr piny. Tlie wood- 
iitA m highly inleratliig, utd ih^ eucutloa oeeadlogly good," — 

New Monthlt Magaiiim, OcUbtr IS3I. 

p volumet thAt ever luued ftom the 3uitly celebrated MAiuice preii. Some of 
le wood-engTATln^, llluitntlreof the Diemii, hAvegrcAt merit, and there it a play- 
ilnew About every pAtt of the woifc, whieh will delight the liughter-lovlng ToOriH 



iu Again the Itbori 

" We CAQ uy of tb« ■ Utenry and Gnphlcal UliutnCloni of the Brillih DraiOA- 

r IL The HieUrieal notleei of Uw BrllitbStAgelngmsnl, and of eidi illuiOated 
lay ipecially, ere a very mine of DiamAtic AntlquAriBu recoidi. delightfully told, 
tie wood^cuu (re. In genetal, eplrited and chaiacleililliL The book ii ooe whidi no 
iver of the Stage, or Dnmatlc LltenCure, can do without," 

BtUKlmrgh uterarj, Jotmat, Dicmber 1831. 
See also ttempoUliHi M^gailnt, Covrt Josmal, ^. 

In Royal 12mo., cloth boards, lettered. Price lOs. 



THE MAMLUK. a 9om, 

By ELEANOR DICKINSON. 

The fete of her heroe., aik Fame, ,he will ttll j 

■ ney iiT**, nen beloeed, ttiught and eoni]UHed— and fel 

In Post Bvo. price 7s. 6d., cloth boards. 



FOETBT AMD THE OtHA. 

THE PARSON'S HOaN-BOOK. 

B* THE COMET LITERARY AND PATRIOTIC CLUB. 

'* Oh fijT B fifftr-partott-pot^er to diBunt 
" Tbj pt«Ue, HjpdCTity 1" Bnoir. 

Embelliflhed with Numerous Engravings. Two Paris in 1 Volu 
Cloth boaids, price 10s. €d. 



THE REPROOF OF BRUTUS: 



AitoundlDg dimu tbi> foe hitt'iT't pi«r. 

lugbl, and geaenl rncrgj of nuimer. an nuke ■ poem pojiuUr, we think ~e 
iBdedUr pTomlw Uw author of tbii Tolume do tUgtat modicum of popaUrity.'— 
see tito Weekly TImii, Dltpaleli, Pulilic Ledgtr, Svn^i Tirrm, Suffblk Chnmlcli 

Demy 8vo. Price 8i. 6d. 

WAI.KS ABOUT TOWN: 

WITH NOTES AND A MEMOIR OF THE AUTHORS. 
BT TBE AWTXqVATXD TIUO. 

ILLUSTRATED BY ROBERT CRUIKSHANK. 



ToMewlalwe 


CtogMhor, 
HnildKe.' 


Second Edition. 


Price Is. 



A OVIDE TO AUTHORS) 

SHEWING HOW TO CORRECT THE PRESS. 

According to Ihe Mode adopted and understood by Prinie 

Price 6d. 



DOMESTIC POLITY. 



'AOra SSLATIXfO TO THE PUmsBXeUT OF 
l>XATa at THE XETSOPOUS. 

econd Edition. With an Appendix, couceining Mubdeii fob the 

Sale of the Dead Boot. 

Bt EDWARD GIBBON WAKEFIELD, Eiq. 

In One Volume, 8vo., Price 8a. boards. 



CHURCH, STATE, LAW, AND REPRESENTATION. 
THE HXTRAORIIINART BI.ACK BOOK, 

ktmpnsing the United Cburch of England and Ireland, the Civil 
'ist, and Hereditary Revenues of tlie Crown ; Incomes, Influence, 
nd Privileges of the Aristocracy; Ihploniatic and Consular B9tsl>- 
shments; Lawani Courts of Law; Keveane and Colonial Abuses; 
le Debt and Funding System ; Bank and East India Company, 
'ith Tboughts on Renenal of their respective Charters j the Hepre- 
^nsation, with the Proapecls of Reform under the New Ministry ; also, 
orrcet Lists of Pluralists, Placemen, Pensionere, and SinecuristS! 
resenting a complete Vietv of the Cost, Influence, Patronage, and 
ibuaes of Government in Church, State, Law, and Representation. 

Re-wiitten, newlj amoged, hdiI corrected throughout from the latest 
Ifficiil Returns, by the dhiotnal Editob, uid complete in 1 Volume, 
vo. 14a. in black cloth, with a chuarteriattc Fiontispiece. 

The Blaci Boot, uiunlfi/ calitd Hie " lUfirmer'i Bible." hal bten ofttn 
f'^rinitd, 6iit nfi«r artncttd tinct iti jint yntblieatioiA tn 1890 i it it note 
ftrtdio ihejruhtic si an eatinly NeuJ Work, imd at *too-I/iinii of the prict nf 
rrmrr Editiont- 
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FACTS, 

Shewing the Workings of the Bohouoh System in Chtuch and 

itate; and how the Reform Bill will benefit the People! behxt 

^Mractj from the EXTRAORDINARY BLACK BOOK. 

Price One Penny, or 5». per 100. 



BEVBNtTES OF THE CBITBCH OF EirOULND, 

ExMbiling the Rice and Progrest of Ecelesiaitical Taxation. 
Bi GEORGE COVENTRY, 

*' We have been wen repaid fOr our peninl of thli work, by meedog wilh moeb 
that i>iiev, iDterceUiif , sod iDiportut-'' — Athartmum' 

la One Volume 8vo. Price 63> boards. 



PEiAH OF PARI.IABIE!irTAHT REFOBM, 

WITH REASONS FOft EVERY ARTICLE. 

With an iDtroduction, ahewing the Necessity of Radical, and the 

Inadequacy of Moderate Reform. 

By JEREMY BENTHAM, Eaa. 

Second Edition; in One Vol. 8to., Price 5s. boards. 



XNTHOBVCnON TO THE FSINCIPIiES OF 
MOBAI.S AND I.EOZSI.ATIOV. 

' Bi JEREMY BENTHAM, Esn. 

" Tn [hli wi>rk Ihe Author bsa flveli to the public hl4 enluged Aud enlightene* 
vlewi, end bu laboured for all natiODB, andfor agea Tettocome." — BAnb. Heviev 

Second Edition ; in Two Vols. 8vo. vrith Portrait, £l : Is. boards. 

A few Proof Impressions of the Poilrait, on quaito size, maj be hat 

separately. Price 5s. 



FRAGMENT OH GO VE RHMEHT, 

Seiog a Critique on Blackstone's Commeataries. 
By JEREMY BENTHAM, Esa. 

'EngtWi literature b.rilT alfbtde ary .perfmen. of a mote cortert. ™el« 
at,le, tbta .hat of the Fragment oo Qove,o=™^"-Sol"'- l""-* 
Second Edition; Bfo., Prise a»- lx»"*'- 



lltEHEITTS OF THE AHT OF PAOKXHO, 

J» allied to special Juriei. 

Bv JEREMY BENTHAM, Esu. 

Id One Volume 8vo., Price 1D«. 6d. boards. 



A VTIZiITARIAIf CATECHISM. 

Id illustratioD of the Principle la.id down by Bentham, that tfa 

^at««t Happiness of the greatest Number, and that fbi iW gtanteit 

length of Time, should be the ol^ect of all Goreraments. 

B*o., Price 2s. stitched. 



Sttatt SCrfala in fttotlanlr, 

For administratinK Unlawful Oaths, and the Suspension of the Ha- . 
beas Corpus Act, in 1817; with s detailed Account of the Syslem of 
Espionage adopted at that period in Glasgow and its FTeigbbourbood. 
Also, a Summary of similar Proceedings, in other parts of the 
Country, to the Execution of Hiisllewood and others, for High 
rreaaon, in 1820. 

By ALEXANDER B. BICHMOND. 
In One Vol., Price 6s. boards. 



AN ESSAY UPON THE 
WINES AND STROHO DRINKS OF THE ANOIEHT 



And their reference to Dietetic and Rel'gious Views on the modem 

use of Spirituous Liquors; being an answer to the question, Whether 

:1ie use of Distilled Liquors, or Traffic in them, is compatible, at the 

pieseot lime, with making a profession of Christianity! 

Bt TkE REV. MOSES STUART, M.A. 

PrTtfitm- AT Smrtd Uttrahm In Ml Tliiilogleal Smtaorv, Jtidntr, llfiiHii>«wWi 

Reprinted frora the Amer^Mn edition, with a Pte&ce, 

By JoH8 Ptb Smith, D,D. Price Is. 



L SPOETS AND PASTIMES. 3 

i ■:"ff ' ' "rHB JUBTMAN'S FRBOEPTOR, 

I AND ENGLISHMAN'S BIGHTS; 

f Setting forth the Antiquity, the excellent Use, and the Ofiice anc 
L just Privileges of Juries, by the law of £ngUuid. 

I Br SIR JOHN HAWLE8. Knioiit. 

- Tenth Edition, Price Is. 



SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 



Innocent Amusements ttn ^outfi- 

BECBEATIONS IN SCIENCE, 

A COMPLETE SERIES OF RATIONAL AMUSEMENT. 

By the Author of " Endleu AiBtutment." 
lit ISino. Illustrated by numerous Engravings. Price 3s. 6ii> 
" A my valiulile iddlUiin to popnUr idence hm Juit biwi msdt by ■ Utt 



On a neat Coloored Card, Price Is. 

PRINTED IN GOLD, SILVER, AND BRONZE, 
A I.ABTRIHTH: 

Formed of a variety of Treet, ShnAi, Water, Ifc. 
InladtdiuDmuHiiKiBt tor Youag People. Theal^Mtii UMdiKcmry oftbaH 
to Ox Temple, by meani of one of the iimnmijui p«lh( wilh whldi II !• in"™^ 
WhllM In \jitnasf nclta in Ihe explorer * ipihe of emulAtloii. )l "lo" "^ ° 
« pnpnHtT to guoiog, which i> iDHpu^K* ttoin nuBy at lh» ««>«««■•• " 



■ G„„glc 



